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N organised “strike”? on the 
part of a large body of artisans 
isso seriousa matter,—sofraught 
with loss and evil,—that we 
think it necessary to state more 

fully than we did last week the circumstances 
which have led to the withdrawal from work of 
all the men employed by Mr. Myers, the con- 
tractor, and the appointment of a committee on 
their part to obtain an adjustment of the dif- 
ference. Many of our readers are aware that, 
in compliance with representations made by 
the workmen some time ago, the men cease 
work on Saturdays at four o’clock in most of 
the large metropolitan establishments, and are 
paid for that as a full day. The same course 
was pursued in Mr. Myers’s establishment, 
but he has added a condition which is not 
made by some other employers. This condition 
is, that if any man lose more time during the 
week than a quarter of a day (two hours and a 
half), he shall not have the advantage of the 
short time on Saturday. In order, however, 
to let the workmen tell their own story, we 
will quote a printed document which they have 
issued, It is headed— 


« Notice on behalf of the General Strike in 
‘Mr. Myers’s Firm.—Four o’clock Movement.” 


And is to the following effect :— 


** Fellow workmen,—lIn order that our pre- 
sent position may be fully understood in the | 
building trade, and to make known that our | 
secession from work in Mr. Myers’s employ | 
was not determined without the greatest deli- 
beration and judgment, and that our conduct 
has not been arbitrary or overbearing, we beg 
to submit a few facts in connection with this 
affair. We have not struck from work to esta- 
blish a precedent: all we require is to be treated 
by our employers as other respectable em- 
ployers treat their workmen, viz., that we 
should be allowed the privilege of leaving work 
at four o’clock on Saturdays, which is an esta- 
blished rule in the building trade.” 


The notice then goes on to state that their 
employer had deviated from that rule, and had 
laid down a regulation, that if the man lose 
more than a quarter of a day in the course of a 
week he has to pay the penalty of one hour 
and a half extra; and on this the committee 
remark,— 


‘It is impossible, at this season of the year, 
to work a week without losing time, and more 
especially those who reside at any distance from 
the works. Now we ask,” the notice goes on to 
say, “are we not justified in resisting so unjust 
an encroachment on our rights and liberties? 
Place us on the same footing as the men em- 
ployed by Messrs. Baker, W. and 'T’. Cubitt, 
Lee, Grissell, and several other principal em- 
ployers, and we shall be satisfied. We consider 
such an attempt to wring from our hard earn- 
ings such a paltry amount as degrading in the 
extreme, and we look to our fellow workmen 
for protection and assistance in this struggle 
for our rights. There are, in consequence of 
this strike, upwards of one thousand men out 
of employment. It is not a struggle of one 
branch alone, but of all the various branches 
in the building trade, viz., bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, wood and stone carvers, smiths, 
plumbers, and labourers.” 








The notice is signed on behalf of the com- 


mittee by a “chairman,” and “ secretary.” —_| who absent themselves for their own pleasure 
In reply to this, Mr. Myers says,— | during the week, which to us really does not seem 
“As I find some misapprehension exists unreasonable. In the case of irregularity on the 
with regard to the terms I offered to my work- part of individuals, causing inconvenience and 


men at the commencement of the present 
P loss, the remedy would seem to be in the 


‘strike,’ will you allow me to give the follow- : 
ing explanation :— master’s own hands: he would, we suppose, 


First. All men working fifty-eight hoursand as in other trades and services, discharge 
a half a-week, and leaving at four o’clock on them, and look out for men that suited him 


Saturday afternoon, are paid a full week’ _ . ; 
wages, y ’ paid a full week's better; but by offering, as it were, a premium 


Second. All men working less than fifty-six for regular attendance, this extreme proceeding 
penee. er 7 privilege of the short day on would be rendered less often necessary. 
Saturday, and are paid for the ex: e , : ; 

oo * adi de haere the exact number of; We must be permitted to remind the work- 

The motive for establishing this rule was to ™a What their own good sense must have 
induce the men to make full time, as great in- Suggested to most of them, that a diminution 
i a tae reek positive rm to the iy in the duration of labour is in truth an increase 
is the result of their not doing so. ‘Take, for ; a 
: 2 wi the This li 
instance, the bricklayer, the plumber, or the =, w : - ee om y 
mason-fixer, each of whom requires one resolves itself into an increase in the price of 
labourer, and occasionally two, to serve him. the object produced, and if this be greater 
a either of these workmen be absent, the than the consumer will pay,—greater than he 
jaDourers time 1s rendered unavailable, though would have to pay elsewhere,—the employer, to 


— paid for. out an extrem t to } 
. s 8 . 
If a workman loses time from wet weather I © COM, MEN SOSR Comne we Rare 


or sickness, he does not forfeit the privilege of ©C¢@sion for their services, and instead of in- 
the short time on Saturday, but is paid for creased wages there will be none at all. The 
ga Pt ogi eer ‘esta real value of labour is not settled by strikes. 
nd the t sreat N ‘ 
¢ the late strike at the Great Northern No one can deplore more sincerely than we do 
was owing to the workmen losing the privilege 
of the short Saturday, when they were una- the hopeless toil to which thousands are con- 
voidably stopped by wet weather. This point demned without respite: no one can be more 
being conceded, they have returned, and are anxious than we are, however inefficiently we 
now contentedly at work, with a privilege of 
losing two hours per week, while my rule is 
two-and-a-half hours.” 


wages paid. 


may show it, to. obtain for the labouring 
classes a greater proportion of the good things 
| of life than they now enjoy, with less fatigue, a 


: pleasant home, and time for recreation and 
“Mr. Myers states that ‘if a workman loses E ; 


time from wet weather or sickness, he does not improvement; but the causes which regulate 
forfeit the privilege of the short time on Satur- these things lie deeper than the mere demand 


day, but is paid for that as a full day.” ‘This of those who want and the will of those who 
we deny ; and positively assert that if any man, | jaye, 
or body of men, in Mr. Myers’s employ, lose 
more time than two and a half hours, or one 
quarter of a day, during the week, no matter fortunately much better than that of some 
from what cause such time is lost, he is denied other classes. ‘ Look,” said a writer in 
the advantage of the short time on Saturday; Frazer's Magazine, last year, “at the Spital- 
which we hold to be unjust, and also contrary 
to the practice of the most respectable and sg ee 
largest firms in the building trades. Now, the metropolis,’ possessing, within the memory 
Sir, we put it fairly to the sense of justice in of living man, an Entomological Society. a 
the public mind, should we be acting fairly and Horticultural Society, a Historical Society, 
honourably to such gentlemen as Messrs. nd a Mathematical Society, all maintained by 
Baker, Grissell, Lee, W. and T’. Cubitt, and ee a 
the other respectable firms in London, were the operatives,—bringing forth a Dollond, a 
we to receive from them a larger amount of Simpson, and an Edwards; and then, in the 
remuneration for our labour than we are willing course of this very half-century, seeing their 
to accept from other firms ?” wages cut away from them year after year, 
In the first instance, Mr. Myers declined falling from 14s. 6d. (average) in 1824 to 7s. 
replying either one way or the other to in 1839, and to 5s. 6d. in 1849; till the second 
their request, on the ground that the or third-rate weavers are found living twenty- 
matter was under discussion by the other three persons in a house; tasting sometimes 
master-builders. Since then he has given the animal food once a month. Look at the 3,000 
committee an interview, re-asserted that it is labourers scuffling every morning at the Lon- 
not and was not his desire that men should don Dock gates for a single day’s hire of half- 
forfeit the privilege through wet weather or a-crown, and if failing of admission, still 
sickness, and endeavoured to convince them it waiting in the yards by the day long, on the 
was necessary for his own and his employers’ chance of earning 4d. an hour if wanted for 
interest to induce regularity in attendance on’ some stray ship,—the average earnings of the 
the part of the men. At present, however, whole class not exceeding 5s. per week 
this is without effect, and there are now throughout the year; whilst an easterly wind 
two thousand men idling about. Thirty or will throw 7,000 out of employ, or, with their 
forty of them, it appears, have been taken on dependents, 20,000! Look at the slop-work 
by other firms, and the rest will have what are | tailors, the men receiving 3s. 6d. for the coats 
called “strike wages.” The wages they re- they made at 5s. 1d. two years ago,—some- 
ceived from Mr. Myers, we may say, were 5s. times eating, drinking, sleeping, working in 
a-day the artizans, and 3s. a-day the labourers. | one room, as many as ever the room will con- 
From the above it will be evident that | tain ; the women earning at the best from 
Mr. Myers yields making the deduction | 4s, 6d. to 5s. per week, let them sit from eight 
when the loss of time is caused by weather | in the morning till ten at night, and paying 
or sickness, even admitting, as asserted by out of that 1s. 6d. for trimmings and 6d. can- 
the workmen in the letter quoted, and to our- dles every week, so that altogether they earn 
selves personally since, that he had previously about 3s. in the six days,—hopeless creatures, 
insisted on it under those circumstances. ‘The that ‘never knew a rise, but continual re- 
question, therefore, only relates to the denial of | ductions!’” 
the privilege ou Saturdays, in the case of those The improvement in the condition of the 


The workmen to this make rejoinder :— 


The condition of the building operatives is 


fields weavers, ‘ formerly the only botanists in 
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building operatives of this country has been, never be set up for the medizval remains any- Hike a hundred waiting men: its imperial crest 
and we sincerely hope will be, progressive. thing like that claim upon the sympathies of looks down upon the mighty House of In- 
seleell lin Wie testa 1 refined poet or profound scholar, which dustry afar, prostrate lke a colossus in 
Mr. Macaulay shows weet ie ; ‘could never be denied to the relics of an age | homage; while our gay young palace of the 
ceatury the ordinary pay of a skilled workman from whose ruins all that is excellent in modern | river half hides herself behind the old bridge 
was 6s. to 7s. per week, whilst the ordinary taste and learning first arose. And, further,}as she slowly rears one arm of beauty and 
pay of a labourer was 4s. per week; and on| inasmuch as a ye eet he = eg ee abenaman” in vain—to vie 
. - |/numerous class of romantic theorists : iv . 
prem wines none “ anne " whewts | cchastaalea amateurs who dictate rules} Why might not the new Palace of West- 
given by Adam Smith, it is seen that of architectural practice with anathemas and | minster complete its toilet with such a crown? 
during the Commonwealth and subsequently, other sublimated weapons in their hands, and | Because there is no precedent for it: precedent 
a workman must have paid about az much for inasmuch as the chief of our medizevalist | ordains towers and spires, but nothing else ; 
his bread as he now pays, while he received , Practitioners govern themselves, it is to be and it matters little whether the idea of a 
rath : feared, much more by the dogmas of such | tower ina dozen stories is at all appropriate 
rather less than one quarter of his present | asters, than by the results of their own | in a house of the British Legislatare, where 
wages. ‘‘If we even look back,” says Mr. | research ; therefore, surely precedent-wor- | there is not even a muezzin to call the mem- 
Smirke, in an interesting paper on this subject, | ship such as this shows even less of com-| bers to prayers: it matters little that the scat- 
riod| Mon manliness than that of the now ie por soon Seren = sky ee to call to 
. .. | fashioned, but always elegant, elevating, and each other, whether in the sunlight or against 
as the year 1800, I have it on excellent living poetic formalism of diaex ole had acquieal ‘the moon for some mighty chief 7 iheie vals 
testimony, that the wages of a good mason i0 | their taste from the severe and majestic model | to gather them together in that union which is 
London were only 16s. per week, who now of the youthful world. Yes, indeed, despite | strength, and whose absence is weakness: 
receives from 30s. to 33s. In the year 1900 of all the many points oy hey braces ste is wet cae ssc for aught else, and 
ryt _| fact must be deplored that the dogmatism | there's an end on’t, 

nsasatiianadentees nahiheens * am ** | of the present ‘chou is much worse then that| A dome is meaningless unless it be on a 
appears by the tables given in ‘ Tooke’s History| \yich it has overthrown. The dogmatism of | large scale. Small as the domes of Greenwich 
of Prices,’ 90s. 6d. per quarter; and indeed the Classicists was never less, at the worst,| Hospital are, and poor and paltry, as well as 
t than the philosophical persuasion of edu-| small as those of the London University, the 
period the quartern loaf, for which we now | ¢ated minds that in the ancient world theese | Baton Gallery, and Bethlehem Hospital are, 
a appeared a profound divinity of genius now) there is something grand in the form of a 
pay 7d, or Sd., cost 1s. 10d. ‘unapproachable. The dogmatism of the Gothi- | dome to which no grandeur of a mere tower 
God forbid it should be inferred for a) ¢isis is never more, at the best, than a ro-| or spire can approach. Buta dome ought to 
moment, from what we have said, that we mantic devotion, frequently repugnant to the/be on a large scale—the vaulted roof of a 
would not gladly see these wages more, if educated mind,—a_ merely archeological | stupendous hall on the ground,—in proportion 
ti 5 sinonenntuinnn. dushified: tha jmaveens 1S where no divinity of genius comes into | with the entire altitude of the edifice: this is 
San ie eee e 3 the question at all. ‘I'he one was a noble hero- | the idea of the form, and if there is still gran- 
Our object in drawing attention to these worship, which left the vulgar in amazement; | deur in a diminutive cupola only in proportion 
facts is to show that the position of build-' the other is too much what we do not care to, with an upper story, or as the lantern in the 
ing operatives is hopeful, and to lead name, which leaves in equal wonder the re- | ceiling of an apartment of the building, it is but 
them to reflect before taking any steps which fined and elevated. The contrast,—the im- | a proof of how impressive in its nature is this 
od qe r measurable gap, is that which lies between form when even the mimicry of it is im- 

might tend to injure it, ‘There are no men Solon, or Socrates, or the Stagyrite, and a_ pressive, 
more eminently worthy of their hire, and none’ miracle-mongering bishop; Pericles the Grand! And seriously, the idea has not seldom oc- 
more entitled to support in a right course. We and a_ half-naked, half-witted, pig-headed | curred to the mind of the writer, of late, as he 
in conclusion, that we have visited aay wid ome not yes his are ca | taken his — fp gy eager ena that 
. : ais _ breathing marbles of Attica or Augustan!a dome is precisely what that structure, so 
on eae ~ Peary-tone On. more. than, one Rome i the miserable effigy of a rude beautiful on wants in its detail, but 80 de- 
evening since the committee of workmen have {night templar or an ascetic monk; the di- ficient in the majesty which its unexampled 
been sitting there: groups of men were vinity of the soul and the earti for ever’ cost and magnitude ought to afford, demands 
lounging about the street; every room in the earthy. Despite the merits, which every one as a powerful and appropriate climax and focus 
house was full; and what we saw was not ought fully and proudly to grant, of very of effect, and that those two tall isolated, un- 
“ . ; many of the present school, such is the melan- supported, staggering, towers in the rear, how- 
calculated to lessen the earnestness with which choly truth. Anda pity it is that our noble ever fine in their individuality and detail), and 
weintreat workmen and masters to avoid strikes, art should be so pursued by prejudice,—cast- | however much in accc:dance with precedent, 
which never have been and never will be pro- ing off the yoke of one, only to become the form precisely the most effectual means for 
ductive of good results. We ask from masters speedy victim of anoth: r. _ | distracting the unity of the structure, dismem- 
hind considestion: fer: thews sdheaensmmana Now, what would be the answer of a medi- bering it, shooting it off, as it Were, in oppo- 
i evalist to our qnestion as to why we may not site directions away into the void, out of the 

under them ; but we must at the same time ask think of a Gothic dome? He would probably | picture. 
from workmen candid consideration for those refer us to the examples at once, as the quickest Now, supposing it were definitively ordered 
way to conquer; or, at the best, he would that a dome should be superadded to the 
enter upon some theory of Gothic principles, | Houses of Parliament, and supposing the task 
_ which would ultimately revert to the same of its design fell into the hands, not of aay 
THE QUESTION OF A GOTHIC DOME. | idea, that in the authentic works of the period | such architect as the able master who conducts 
Wuy may we not have a Gothic dome? alone are we to find the system of the style. | that work, but of one of the main body of our 
Many a reader of these lines wil! look at the 40d what is such an argument? That mere | profession, how would he proceed? The day 
question with incredulity as to the seriousness reluctance to revert to the fundamental, which | is now gone by, although it is not far in the 
of the writer; while among the devotees of '8 8° much a failing of human nature,—that | distance, when he would have taken one of 
medievalism—that numerous and enthusiastic indolence or incapacity, or both, which keeps | Batty Langley’s five orders of Gothic columns 
priesthood who now burn perpetual incense at this old world of ours jogging on so imper- | for his peristyle, with architrave, frieze, and 
its shrine—he will probably meet with no turbably in its old way, among all manner of | cornice, all according to rule, and a balustrade 
other sympathy than pity for his derangement. i9conveniences, imperfections, impediments; of Tudor archings on the top; but it is to be 
But the question is, indeed, submitted in all when these, as many a man mourns to see, feared that there are few among us, even yet, 
seriousness. Why may we not have a Gothic could so easily and so quickly be remedied for! who would commence, as we ought, at the 
dome? ever, if the lazy, stupid old world would only | fundamental germ of the idea, and build up a 
The admirer of medieval taste will be Shake itself, and think for a moment, — conception step by step from the beginning to 
obliged to admit that in the matter of the We will not, therefore, be content with any | the perfect end—from the foundation to the 
worship of precedent the Gothicists now are SUCh argument: we must have something |summit. If our architect were to cut the 
worse, rather than better, than the despised ™ore logical than the best of mere precedent | matter short by perching the dome of St. 
Classicists of the last generation. Probably @0d authenticity and romance. . _Paui’s in the centre, divesting it of its dress 
our Gothic architects are never to be found | _ Who that has gazed from a distance at | and decoration, and then reclothing the naked 
actually reproducing in detail a building of the Sé. Paul’s in London, can have failed to ‘form in the new fashion, it is pretty much what 
ancient, as the Greek and Roman school felt @4mire that grand and majestic chef d’eurre his best friends would look for at the least. 
bound to do, or in common practice copying of our art? That do =e,—so serene in its Nine out of ten among us would do so— 
mouldings from the books as if they were Magnitude and loftiness, — so exquisitely would think of nothing else than to take a 
drawing for a schoolmaster’s prize; but there graceful, too, in its stupendous form, —/ regulation dome, alter its style of structural 
is displayed to the full the same reluctance to 4 Wonder of the world it stands, as it lifts its | appearance, and overlay it with the standard 





printed in our pages,* *“‘to so recent a pe 


during a year of great scarcity about tha 


may say 


by whom they are employed. 





“ 


revert to fundamental principles, and the same beautiful majesty into the silent heaven, calm | details of Gothic decoration. But this would 
disposition to follow routine, to keep within 29d triumphant like an archangel! No mere/ never be a Gothic dome by any means. It 
the rules, to keep clear of error, like a Jittle tower that ever fancy planned—no spire, how- | would be only a monument of the fallacy of 
boy at his book. And it is safe to assert that ever gracefully it penetrates the sky—seems to | precedent, professing to dispense with thought 
in this the modern Goth is less excusable than Possess a tittle of the grandeur of that pompous | and even with education, and invariably lead- 
the modern Greek, in so far that there can Crown; for like the crown it is of the great | ing to confusion and mistake in the applica- 
empire of the seas! Around it the towers and tion of the results of one idea in the circum- 











* Vol. vii. p. 146. spires—each one itself a princely form—stand | stances of another. 
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But most of the mediavalists would scorn | 
to entertain the idea of a Gothic dome, and | 
declare it simply impossible and absurd. 
Another instance of the fallacy of precedent | 
is here ; for it may safely be contended, not only | 
that the idea of the dome may be adopted in| 
Gothic architecture, but that it may be better | 
adopted therein than in the Renaissance,—and 
that between the pure arcuated Gothic and the 
pure trabeated classic, the applicability of the 
dome lies entirely on the side of the Gothic, | 
and becomes an impossibility in the other,— 
showing at last that it is only the mongrel 
arcuation of the cinque-cento style which 
admits of the dome being used therein at all. 
Even such amount of pure classicism as 
Wilkins attained makes the dome prepos- 
terous, as all the world can see. 

In the dome of St. Paul’s, when looked at 
constructionally, the perfect trabeation of the 
peristyle is an inconsistency. Or, at any rate, 
it implies at once that the dome is no real 
dome at all,—no vault, but a roof of timber 
framing. ‘I'hat it onght to be a vault in pure 
constructional architecture is unquestionable ; 
for what else could it be? It might be a 
vault covered for protection by a roof-surface 
of appropriate material, but a vault it must be, 
or it is unarchitectural. If, then, it is such a 
vault, arcuation becomes the principle of the 
structure; and the position is a perfectly safe 
one to assume that trabeation ought to be alto- 
gether excluded. ‘The peristyle would then be 
formed in piers and arches; and here at the 
same time there would be better carried out 
that principle of verticality which is essential 
in the dome. In scientific arcuated archi- 
tecture, if of a light character, the buttress 
and pinnacle become parts of the style; and 
here again the verticality, and also the pyra- 
midal form of the design, are further carried 
out, and here is the foundation of a Gothic 
dome. 

But let it be borne in mind that the prin- 
ciples now coming into play are so entirely 
different from those of the cinque-cento dome, 
that, even constructionally, the complete de- 
sign wou'd entirely differ in character, and 
considerably in form; so that if it were said, 
as it may justly be, that considerable further 
modification of existing details would have to 
be made in such an adaptation of the dome, 
this would only refer to still further application 
of the principles, chiefly in ornament, so as at 
last to assimilate it in outline and in detail, | 
perfectly to the Gothic character. 

It is of course not in every variety of the 
Gothic style that the dome could be introduced. 
But, to keep to our illustration of the Houses 
of Parliament (merely in theoretical illustra- | 
tion, however), it seems probable that a dome, 
as the roof of some great central hall, might 
be attempted with scarcely any violence to the 
design as it stands, except as regards the angle 
towers. A dome, surrounded by flat roofs, is 
an inconsistency: the roofs of this structure 
are beyond reproach so far. It might next be 
remarked, that a dome among spires is an in- 
consistency; but as no spire ought to be 
built except for a legitimate purpose, such 
purpose is quite a sufficient reason for dis- 
missing the objection: if the spire have one 
legitimate purpose and the dome another, both 
are right; as ina cathedral, the spire-towers | 
for bells and the dome for the great central 
vault could never be inconsistent with each 
other; besides which, as a dome of pointed 
work must necessarily become probably more 
pointed in general form than the present 
standards, the consistency would be aided 
even thus. 

Whether a dome could properly be carried 
out with an open timber roof is a question, 
although to possess so grand a feature exter- 
nally would be well worthy of an exercise of 
ingenuity in this direction if necessary ; but 
as the external dome is beyond all comparison 
the most majestic architectural feature of its 
class, so the internal dome is the grandest 
ceiling which can be conceived,—and in Gothic 
detail there is no reason why such grandeur 
should become diminished. As no central 


tower would ever suffice for the dome in the 
exterior effect of St. Paul’s, neither would it in 
the interior supply the place of the vaulted | 


roof: in both respects the dome is the climax 


of power. 

In conclusion an apology is due to the 
eminent architect of the New Palace of West- 
minster for the reference made to his celebrated 
work in theoretical illustration (but no more) 
of the position here assumed ; but as there is 


_no other building which affords a familiar illus- 


tration of the point so well, so there is no 
other architect who can better afford to permit 
such handling of his work. ‘ 


MINERAL PRODUCTS RELATING TO 
THE BUILDING ARTS IN CLASS I. OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION.* 


NoTWITHSTANDING the close of the Exhi- 





bition, which places it out of the power of our 


readers, in future, to visit for themselves one of 
the finest collections of mineral products ever 
brought together in any country, we have 
thought it right for several reasons to continue 
our notice of the building stones. We desire 
in this way to commemorate and place on re- 
cord the state of advancement at which the 
industrial arts of extracting the raw materials 
for building have arrived in the year of the 
first Great Exhibition of the industry of all 
nations. This may form a starting point of 
great interest to look back upon in future 
years. Another object we have in view, is to 
show our readers where they may procure the 
most precise and accurate information of every 
kind, with reference to the building stones, by 
always adding the number under which each 
specimen is exhibited. A reference to the 
latest edition of the Catalogue will always 
show the name and address of the exhibitor, 
who will, of course in any case, be glad to 
furnish any additional information as to 
price, &c. 

There are probably few branches of indus- 
try increasing in a greater ratio than that of 


quarrying minerals in this country. It appears, 


that the profits arising from quarries in Eng- 
land, in 1810-11, amounted to 29,160/.; and 
in 1842-3, as determined by the assessments 
under the Property and Income Tax Acts, the 
profits amounted to 207,009/., being an in- 
crease of seven times. ‘I'his is a far greater 
increase than that which has taken place in 
the same period either in mining property or 


| iron works,—the increase in the former being 


only four times, and in the latter something 
under twice.t 
Yorkshire has long been celebrated for the 


‘number and variety of its building and paving 


sandstones, and accordingly we find the 
northern part of the great midland coal field, 
which is chiefly situate in Yorkshire, contri- 
buted more than three fourths of the speci- 
mens in this series. ‘There was also a single 
specimnen from the Forest of Dean, and a few 
from the Bristol coal field. Of Yorkshire 
stones we have a good selection from the 


neighbourhood of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, | 


and Sheffield, which I proceed to notice in 
more detail. In Nos. 160 and 183 we had 
specimens of Potter Newton stone from near 
Leeds. This is a fine-grained yellowish stone, 
with very minute specks of mica, and is used 
extensively for paving, landings, and general 
building purposes. No. 171 was a hard, grey 
coloured, fine gritstone, from Burley, near 
Leeds, locally termed delf stone, and much 
used for steps, headstones, &c. In No. 160 was 
a stone from Hare-hill Quarry, Gipton Wood, 
near Leeds. This is a very fine grit, of a light 
drap, approaching to cream colour, and was 
used in constructing the Westminster Bride- 
well. In the same number we had two speci- 
mens from the neighbourhood of Bradford, 
namely, one from Park Quarry, Shipley, and 
the other from Gasby Quarry. ‘These are both 
fine grained, with a light brown greyish colour, 
and the latter is said to have been used for the 
principal staircase of the British Museum. 
Fromm Halifax are the following specimens : 
No. 188, two blocks of very fine gritstone, 
of a whitish cream colour, from Shebden-head 
Quarries. This stone is interposed between 
the Low-moor beds of coal, and the Hali- 
fax beds, which latter immediately overlie the 


* See Pp. 639, anfe. : ’ 
+ Vide McCulloch’s Account of the British Empire. 


| Greenoside Quarry. 


millstone grit. No. 172 contained a fine-grained 
laminated block of gritstone from Greetland, 
near Halifax. ‘This is a very light drap or 
cream-coloured stone, and lies below any of 
the known beds of coal. ‘There were also spe- 
cimens in this No., in No. 160, and No. 174, 
from quarries at Cromweld Bottom, South- 
owram, and from Northowram, near Halifax. 
Some of these are excellent freestones, with 
scarcely any mica: others contain mica, are 
laminated, and consequeutly better adapted for 
steps and landings. ‘I'he Southowram stone 
has been employed extensively at the Bank of 
England, and the paving stones generally are 
used ali over England, besides being largely 
exported. ‘The Northowram flagstone lies be- 
neath the Low Moor coal. In No. 29, outside 
the building, we had a large block and steps 
exhibited from Green Moor Quarries, Wortley 
Hall, near Sheffield. ‘This is a light brown 
gritstone, with traces of carbonaceous matter, 
and is suitable for steps, gravestones, and 
ornamental carving. In No. 45 were several 
specimens from Green Moor Quarry, grind- 
stone rock from Wickersley, two blueish 
varieties, or very dark grey with very fine 
lamination, from Burnclitte Edge, and a browne 
coloured, rather coarse-grained stone from 
No. 152 furnished a spe- 
cimen of light brown gritstone from Winger- 


| worth, near Chesterfield. No. 136 was a speci- 


| duced in this place. 


men from the Forest of Dean, a grey-coloured 
yritstone, which takes a very smooth and even 
surface when rubbed down, stands well in the 
|most exposed situations, is well adapted for 
carving, and highly valued locally for architec- 
tural and engineering works. No. 193 contained 
a specimen from Hanhasn, in the Bristol coal 
field, being a light grey-coloured micaceous grit, 
much used ter paving. No. 29 contained five 
specimens from Easton, Crews Hole, and other 
places in the Bristol coal field. Four of these 
are from the Pennant rock previously men- 
tioned as forming the great central mass of 
sandstone in this coal field. ‘These stones vary 
in colour from a very light grey to a darker 
brownish grey: some are used as freestone 
blocks for engine beds and other heavy 
machinery, and fur a variety of general building 
purposes, while others, which are more lami- 
nated and contain vegetable remains in a car- 
bonaceous state, are more suitable as flag- 
stones for paving. ‘The Pennant stones vary 
in weight from 158 to 171 lbs. 

As many of the sandstones of the coal 
formation are used as flagstones in forming foot 
pavement, an observation on the subject of this 
kind of pavement may not improperly be intro- 
No one can have atten- 
| tively observed the foot pavements of London 

without being struck with two things, namely, 
| the irregularity and broken rugged character of 
the surface, in many places owing to the scaling 
off and disintegration of the stone, and 
secondly, the shameful manner in which the 
pavement is laid down. ‘This latter evil fre- 
quently causes the largest paving stones to 
break entirely across, and if the mischief does 
not go so far as this, it is found in great irre- 
gularities ‘of surface at the joints, where the 
stones ought to be perfectly flush and level with 
each other, instead of having differences fre- 
quently of an inch or more between one stone 
and another. ‘The first of these evils arises 
from an inferior stone being used: the second 
is attributable to a defective foundation and an 
imperfect mode of laying down. ‘The pave- 
ment in Trafalgar-square may be mentioned 
as an instance of Yorkshire flagging dis- 
integrating and breaking up with scarcely 
any traffic on it; for parts of that area are 
little, if at all, trodden by passengers. The 


_edges of paving stones will frequently afford 


an indication of their character. ‘Those with 
very distinct lamination should be avoided, 
and so should those stones which show part- 
ings or layers of carbonaceous matter, as they 
are almost sure to split where such matter is 
interposed. A flag-stone should also be 
avoided if it shows any sign of opening at the 
edge, and if a knife point can be inserted be- 
itween the layers or lamin of the stone, 
| These tests will frequently fuil to detect inferior 
stone, so that the quarry should be parti- 
| cularly examined, and all shaky beds avoided : 
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it may be observed generally that the lower 
beds in a quarry are the most durable. A few 
years ago it was suspected in the Mauritius 
that the Yorkshire stone sent out to that 
station for use in barracks and other Govern- 
ment works, was not calculated to withstand 
the heat of the sun in that climate, a great deal 
of it having blistered and peeled in a remark- 
able manner. In consequence of this, reports 
were called for from Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
Bahama, and other tropical countries in which 
Yorkshire pavement had been used, and these’ 
reports were unanimous in denying any such) 
effect as due to solar heat, although similar} 
instances of peeling had been observed where | 
the stone was of inferior quality. The result | 
of the investigation was, that Yorkshire, 
paving of good quality was perfectly adapted | 
to resist the effects of a tropical climate. | 

With reference to the defects in laying down | 
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nesian limestone commences at Wrexham, and 


after skirting the Flintshire coal field and the 
various Shropshire coal districts, proceeds 
down under the Malvern hills through the sali- 
ferous district of Worcestershire to the eastern 
side of the Forest of Dean. A wide crescent 
of magnesian limestone belts the Whitehaven 
coal field on the north side. <A large bay in 
the Tamworth coal field is entirely filled up by 
it. The Dudley coal field is entirely surrounded 


“by a belt of it, averaging 3 miles in breadth. 


It skirts in patches the southern boundary 


of the South Wales coal field, and appears | 


A HISTORICAL NOMENCLATURE FOR 
ENGLISH GOTHIC. 
In your number for 4th of October, there is 
a proposal by Mr. Garbett to introduce a his- 
‘torical, instead of descriptive nomenclature, 
for English Gothic. The discussion to which 
it must have given rise will probably be nearl 
over by the time you receive this; but 1 
should be glad if you would permit me, though 
thus late, to express in your columns my entire 
concurrence in Mr. Garbett’s views, and my 
hope that his suggestion may be quickly and 
generally acted upon. I am not sure that the 





hanging on the sides and overlying the | names he proposes are the best which could be 
edges of all the older rocks throughout the | chosen, but { am very sure that the principle 
Bristol and Somersetshire coal fields. The is right, and that the adoption of a nomen- 
structure of the magnesian limestone varies clature of this kind would not only put an end 
considerably, from that of a fine-grained crys- to innumerable vain disputes and harmful 
talline sub-oolitic rock to a coarse conglomerate , obscurities of expression, but help the general 
of carboniferous limestone pebbles and frag- | public to a better understanding of the relation 


pavement, they generally arise from a bad foun- 'ments of old red sandstone, imbedded in of art to the political circumstances of nations, 


dation. Pavements are frequently laid on new) 
or made ground which should either be closely | 
and carefully rammed or pressed all over and 
filled up with dry bard rubbish, or what is 
much better, with 6 or 8 inches of good con- 
crete, perfectly levelled to a fair and even sur- 
face, on which the paving stones should be 
laid. I have often observed where paving, 
has been laid down in court-yards, &c. | 
in front of new buildings, the stones have! 
slid away from the walls, and left unsightly 
gaps, highly suggestive of carelessness, or 
something worse, on the part of the contrac- 


an argillo-calcareous basis. In this conglo-| I see there is fault found, in the same paper, 
merate the imbedded fragments are of every! with my way of talking of Orders. I will 
size, from that of a marble up to masses of render reason for this elsewhere, having time 
several hundred pounds weight. Generally at present only to fulfil a neglected duty 
the fine-grained magnesian limestones are the/towards another of your correspondents. 
most valuable as building stones, and of these | Several months ago, some plumber or glazier* 
the Exhibition contained a very good collec-, was trying, in your columns, to defend the 
tion. /modern practices of marbling, graining, and 

No. 197 contained a specimen from Knares- | such other lying ornamentation, from what I 
borough, a compact cream-coloured stone, | had alleged against them, when one of the 
with imperfectly oolitic grains and crystal- | ablest of your correspondents took up the good 
line calcareous cement. Most of the mag-/| cause, and answered him so thoroughly, hand- 


| nesian limestones, however, when perfectly dry ling several parts of the subject much better 


tor, and of equal inattention by the architect. | attain a lighter cream colour, but never that| than I had been able to do, that I have ever 
All this would be prevented by forming a! peculiar light grey of the best Portland stone, since had it in my mind to request you to 


proper concrete foundation before laying the | 
stones. If this be not done, and if the bed on 


which they are laid be irregular, or yielding in | 


parts, and hard in others, the large paving 
stones are sure to be acted on most unfairly, 
to be tilted about by pressure, in which case 
they act as strong levers, aiding their own 


destruction, and are certain either to be. 


broken or settled into some. unsightly and 
irregular position. 


MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE AND NEW RED 
SANDSTONE. 


This formation is of very high geological 
interest, as it comprises the first deposits of 
that great sea which surrounded the elevated 
islands of the coal formation, and left its mud 


which harmonizes so well with the sky and, convey my thanks to him for his defence, not 
atmosphere of this climate. of me or my sayings, but of most important 
In No. 160 there was a specimen from Hud-/truth. I have not your paper by me here, and 
dieston quarry, near Sherburn. This quarry is | cannot, therefore, say in what numbers the 
particularly described by the commissioners discussion appeared; but your readers will 
‘appointed to select the stone for the Houses / probably remember it, or, if not, will find it 
of Parliament. They state that very large | worth the trouble of a little search. 
blocks are procured from it, namely, from 8} Venice. J. Ruskin. 
'to 10 tons weight and 16 feet long; that one . > 
bene 5 — aa on Ae HOW CHINESE WORKMEN BUILT AN 
| that good freestone below the bottom of t e| ENGLISH HOUSE. 


; has been bored to the extent of 40 feet 
| quarry has been bored to the extent of 40 feet.| ed 
|The quarry contains beds from a few inches. Tux second part of the volume for 1851, 


‘to 4 feet in thickness: the colour of the stone | cared by the “Architectural Publication 
whitish cream. It consists chiefly of carbonate ~ nas Pa ects of a curious and interesting 
of lime and carbonate of magnesia in nearly | ceouk om baneenanard rcbtugacctr we partly compiled 
equal proportions: weight 137 lbs. 13.0z. per rom various authors, and partly written by 





and sand on the flanks of the mountain lime- | eybic foot. When acted on by artificial frosts, | Mr. E. Ashworth, of Exeter, who was resident 
stone, the old red sandstone, and the Silurian | according to Brard’s process, this stone lost|! China nearly two years: he has also sup- 


rocks. With the exception, however, of the 
magnesian limestone beds, which constitute the 
lower part of the new red sandstone series, the 
formation furnishes few building stones of 
great value. 


stone everywhere contains beds of indurated amazing difference in the power possessed 
, . © £ > yt . . 1a 
sand, which are quarried and esteemed locally | hy these various stones to resist decomposition 


for building purposes; yet they are seldom 


less than ‘04 per cent. of its weight by disin- | Plied a number of illustrations, which are 
| printed in colours. 


tegration, or 1 grain in 2365; whereas some | We wendies ie eas 
of the other stones experimented upon lost| ater to Our pages the soHowing me- 


1 grain in 174, and most of the oolitic stones | moranda concerning the erection, by native 


it is true that the new red sand-! jost from 1 in 300 to 1 in 400, showing an | artizans, of an English house in China designed 


by the writer :— 
“The evidence that a bargain had been 


struck between the English merchant and 


by atmospheric influences. The stone from 


transported to any conside rable distance, and | }{yddleston quarry is in very high repute, and | wR y+ pained appeared on my plans in 
seldom enjoy more than a mere local reputa-/ was used in the erection of York Minster, | ¢ form of a perpendicular column of charac- 


tion. 

The magnesian limestone is found skirting 
and overlying the coal measures wherever 
they appear in this country, and I shall now 
briefly trace the course of the priacipal ranges. 
Commencing with the eastern side of the 
island, it appears at the mouth of the Tyne, | 
and extends along the eastern edge of the | 
Newcastle coal field, and on the same side of 
the midland field as far as Nottingham. Its | 
direction will be understood by tracing the | 
position of the following towns, which are all | 
situate on or close to the magnesian limestone, | 
South Shields, Sunderland, east of Durham, | 
east of Bishops Auckland, Darlington, Middle- | 
ton ‘Tyas, Ripon, Knaresborough, Tadcaster, | 
Sherburn, Knottingley, Doncaster, Worksop, 
Mansfield, and Nottingham, the average | 
breadth throughout this range being four | 
or five miles. Passing round by Derby | 
and Uttoxeter, the magnesian limestone again | 
appears at the latter place and continues | 
ina very circuitous course, skirting the Pot- | 
teries coal field by Lane-end, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, Church Lawton, and Congleton, Ap- 
proaching the Lancashire coal field, it proceeds 
by Macclesfield, Stockport, Manchester, Mid- 
dieton, Newton, Liverpool, Ormskirk, and 
Preston, with an average breadth of about 
2 miles. Another extensive range of mag- | 


| 


. “saaaton. Bee | My employer would not have the specifica- 
Church, Westminster Hall, the new Houses | translated. ‘You'll have no difficulty 


Decli . 7c Th) 
of Parliament, Galeforth Hall, &c. This stone | with Achone,’ he said: ‘he’s been a ship car- 


is estimated to cost 2s. per foot at the quarry, | / Sn 
and 16s. per ton carriage to London, making | penter, and is well accustomed to building for 


| ; ’ H - 
the price there 3s. per cubic foot. As the | tre eee orthealy do anne dea 
Great Northern Railway, however, passes close | oe laa ded al rogues, seats ina- 
to the quarries, and as that company has an- | rerapeel I’m A em hg an . rapt but a 
nounced its intention of carrying heavy mineral | 7s ny, found r d Meng r o ar ¢ ya 
produce at a greatly reduced rate, it is PYO- | fet thick. of lon aia pry ” — wp 
bable that this stone might be delivered in| ; g €s of granite as large as 


London at about 2s. 6d. per cubic foot.* | 


Selby Cathedral, Huddleston Hall, Sherburn | ters neatly traced with a brush and Indian ink. 


be milestone, I felt there was less necessity to 
/oblige the contractor to dig up some large 
‘natural rocks that interrupted the level of the 

Gumpna.t, Lonpon.—In Mr. Brewer’s|'enches. We had a serious difference of 
paper the destruction by fire of the ancient OP!D!0, however, about these rocks : Achone 
roof of Guildhall, London, is deemed “ irre. | declared that if they were extracted, the soft 
parable,” and in the line immediately under, | bed underneath them would awamp the foot- 
page 669, it is added, “no representation is | 28%: I was Pleased to observe a proper 
preserved.” This is a mistake, for it will be| English mason’s level employed in place of the 
found in “Specimens of Ancient Carpentry” |ClU™sy water-trough generally used by the 
(plate 16), by James Smith, published b |Chinese. The three customary courses of 








'J. Seago, High-street, St. Giles, 1787.” | STanite ashlar, above the plinth, to keep out 


A Supscriper.—Another correspondent, | /4/eHoons (thieves), were a long time in lay- 
the sexton of Christ Church, Spitalfields, says | "8° I admired the patience of the ma- 
that beneath the east window of Guildhall the | 8008s, each perched upon a block, punching 
female statue is that of Queen Henrietta, con- with iron hammer and chisel steadily through 
sort of Charles I.—not Queen Elizabeth. ken eK Ty 





* Mr. Ballantine and those who know him will, we have 
| no doubt, excuse us for allowing Mr. Ruskin to choose his 
| own mode of expression.—Ep, 





* To be continued, 
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the long, long summer hours, snatching only 
a few moments for the simple refreshment of 
little else but rice and tea, and a few whiffs 
at 4 pipe, without stepping cff their block. 

When the granite window-sills were laid, 
each having a central perpendicular stroke 
struck with a Jine wetted with muk suey (Indian 
ink,) and brought accurately to coincide with 
the centre of the window marked on the 
masonry below, and the jambs were set up, 
the bricklaying began. ‘The face of the wall 
was kept exactly flush with the granite below, 
leaving not a quarter of an inch for plastering. | 
The grey-headed—I mean grey-tailed, veterans | 
of the trowel had never thought of this, and | 
vociferated most fiercely when made to pull | 
their work down by the foreman. 

I was dumb-founded to see the plasterers | 
treading on the heels of the bricklayers, and | 





where the sitting-rooms were to have fire- huge ragged-headed brads attached them to 
places. ‘To avoid corbelling, the joiners nailed the round spars, that could not be termed 
a single floor-board close to the wall, and based | joists, and where an inequality presented itself, 
the brick jamb upon it. Every means was a dull adze scrubbed off the raised edge. 
employed to save bricks, the windows gaped! Mitering the moulded architraves was always 
inwards with splays, that placed the lintels in/a difficulty; the bead had to be shared down, 
a critical position. The granite door-jambs! and the faces curved at the intersections. 
had awkward projections left for pivots to work! The carving was worse than the joiner’s 
in, instead of proper hook and twist hinges. work. A console truss to a door cornice they 
When the marble hearths came, quite an ex- incised in flat lines on a half-inch board, 
cavation had to be made in the round spars, though shown the front and profile on paper ; 
which could not be trimmed, and ran their and when a deal block was got out, the carver 
inflammable ends into the fireplace, and the played with it as a cat with a mouse, and I was 
hearth could not be got down flush with the obliged to hack it out myself by inches to show 
floor. It was useless to remonstrate; Achone him the way. A model would have helped on 
knew that Mr. S. was satisfied with the regular matters much, for but few workmen could 
way of doing things. understand a drawing. 

Part of the first floor was to be a veranda,’ Long before the building was finished, all 
with Doric columns and entablature. I had the joints of the panels of the doors and sash 

















laying on the pricking-up coat as fast as the | profiles cut for the rough brickwork, which door windows gaped wide, and let in streaks of 
wall rose in height: being very thin, this) Achone vowed should be executed to a nicety, the withering rays of the sun most provokingly. 
plaster is not disturbed by the settling of the | leaving three quarters of an inch for plastering The cedar treads and risers of the stairs also 
brickwork. Screeds were altogether rejected | everywhere. Unfortunately, | was compelled showed seams most unseemly. We made a 
as wasteful ; indeed the forming them would to leave the men to their own devices for a cylinder in the well-hole and chalked up the 
have been impossible, for to save scaffolding few days, and Achone to his opium pipe. handrail pretty correctly. The greatest proof, 
one part of the wall was always carried up| When I came back—good heavens! what was perhaps, of want of civilization shewed itself 














nearly ten feet higher than others. 

Achone was very troublesome about his in- | 
stalments, which were paid at the merchant’s | 
treasury, on his presenting my certificates. | 
He was to have one thousand dollars to begin | 
with, a thousand when the foundations were | 
in, and another when the first floor joists 
were laid. He had taken his contract so low, 
or ready money commanded such discount, 
that he quite led me a life. 

One day, whilst the round spars were laying 
as bridging-joists upon some old masts as 
girders, that had already ‘ put a girdle round 
the earth’ in the merchant service, Achone 
put the question: ‘Can let my have thousand 
dallar now?’ ‘No, you must do some more 
work first.” ‘My wantchee catchee thousant 
dallar first. Have got twenty-five piece carp’n- 
ter-man, forty piece coo-lee (labourer), thirty 
breck may-sun: suppose no got no moa-ney, 
nocan give wage dat man :—you see—all dat 
stun foundation very large stun: eb’ry day I 
go out, dat coo-lee come talkee my—why no 
give moa-ny?—ebery day wantshee moa-ny, 
buy dat rice ;’ and in his agitation he inserted 
a great fan under his white jacket, and began 
to ventilate his spine most vigorously. ‘ Inside | 
my heart werry sore, no can catch wage ; all | 
dat coo-lee man come round my ous, make | 
to—o much barbry,—say,—Achone! Achone! | 
You all same tief Achone! ‘Talkee too much 
bad my.’ ‘Well, why don’t you send to| 
Canton and get more joists?? ‘My hadb| 
sendee Cantun. No can buy spar, no got! 
moa-ny. You gib me thousant dallar, my | 
catchee dat Cheena spar werry soon.’ And| 
here Achone, overcome with sadness, lifted | 
up his voice and wept. There is something | 
remarkably touching in the sight of a strong, | 
stout man shedding tears. ‘I never,’ as Cor- | 
poral Trim says, ‘in the longest march, had 
so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to ery | 
with him for company.’ 

As soon as he was gone, I proceeded to the 
house of my employer to plead for him. ‘ Is 
Mr. S. in,’ said I to a loitering, effeminate 
Chinese lad, with a smooth shaven head, after 
having doubtfully walked to and fro in the 
veranda, and knocked with very little effect at 
four or five sash-doors? ‘He av go out, wat 
choo want-shee, you makee house pigeon ?’ 
I acknowledged the compliment to the pro- 
fession with a nod to the youth, and went to 
meet Mr. S. 

‘Ob, Mr. ——,’ said my employer, ‘ when 
you know the Chinamen so well as I do, you 
won’t be so tender-hearted as you are now: 
why that scoundrel Achone, living as he does 
rent free in a mat shed on my premises, 
dirtier, and more meanly than his men, he’s 
one of the richest Chinamen in the place! 
No, no, let all the joists be laid first: he’s got 
his thousands of dollars out at fine interest, 
Z’il take an oath.’ 

To return to the building: I had shown my 
greenness in placing the strong room for the 
dollars against an outer wall, accessible to 
liousebreakers: this was altered. We were 
now working at the level of the first floor, 











i six feet long, the bench sloping from about | rac 


the veranda like? The pillars were right in in forming the aceess to the cellar in the stair- 
height, but the coupled columns were stuck case compartment, about 15 feet square. In- 
together ; the bases, two clumsy toruses, in stead of contriving the descent under the stair- 
form something between a turnip-radish and a|case, they boarded the whole floor before 
pumpkin; the capital was a single meagre tile.| beginning to bui/d the staircase, and sawed 
After having the columns reconstructed, the outa large squ:re trap in the centre of the 
stucco work began. All the fillets and squares apartment to get at the cellar. For the balus- 
leaned inwards, the soffit of the architrave cut trade to the veranda, which was to be of grey 
an inch deep into the abaci, the triglyphs were porcelain, they brought several stone bottle- 
pentaglyphs, the cornice the masons would like productions, glazed, which could be pro- 
not project more than the half of a 20-inch, duced at about half a dollar each. I gave 
tile instead of nearly 2 feet (I got it done even- them a profile, which they executed with very 
tually with granite slabs). Instead of the plain | round arrises. 
blocking course designed, I found the indus-| As soon as the rooms were floored, the 
trious plasterers flourishing away in flowery workmen, who had been roosting at night like 
enrichment, of a series of little piers, projecting | fowls on little perch-like platforms in the roofs 
from other slight projections, so that each! of the temporary workshops, brought their 
division of the attic had six arrises, and the beds (little more than mats) into the honse, 
corresponding mitres in the moulding coping,!and there some of them lay sprawling and 
to say nothing of intervening panels, all filled | fanning themselves through the day. This 
with elaborate designs. It seemed a sad pity | appeared much more innocent than an English 
to have to abolish all this exuberance, espe-|mechanic’s week’s ‘fuddle;’ nevertheless, I 
cially as the contractor never dreamed of an said to Achone, ‘Why do you let your men 
extra for it. leave their work and smoke?’ ‘ Cheenaman,’ 
For the roof we had provided king post! he replied, ‘no all same Inglis-man. Spose 
trusses ; and when these were set up, the car-/ Inglis carp’nter ten minest away from walk, 
peuters began to bed the hip pieces; four’ stoppee he wage—Cheenaman no all same. 
clumsy round pine logs—they were tied to| Dat man (pointing to one) stun may-sun, to 
nothing, had no square bearing anywhere—/day he no got walk, to-morrow he catchee 
being just bedded 1n the brick walls, and the | walk, nex day spose no got—spose rain come, 
purlin spars rested on them. Upon these the he catchee lice (rice);’ that is, in rainy 
tiles lay, bearing on battens rafterwise. The weather, when they cannot work, there is an 
entablatures over the windows were great allowance of rice to the mechanics, who get 
difficulties : in these the Chinese generally | about the third of a dollar wages per day, or 
keep the return of the upper fillet within the | sixteen pence; labourers about sevenpence 
width of the window dressings; and when I | half-penny. 
ordered the extra length, they ran all the mem-| Centre flowers of radiating acanthus leaves, 
bers out alike. I corrected this by tracing the | were most patiently modelled against the ceil- 
return of the bed-mould against the wall.|ings of the best rooms, and in tolerable imita- 
Then they cut crown mould and all off to this | tion of my drawings, but in a few days the y 
mark, and had to insert bricks again to repair |cracked and fell to pieces, whilst the quaint 
their mistake. Every morning some blunder | sprigs, birds, and fishes, shaped by the plas- 


| stared me in the face. One day I found all/terers out of their own heads, set beautifully 


the window outside architraves painted green | hard ; seeming to say, this is a land of old 
to match the jalousies. linstitutions : new fangled notions will not an- 
A large shed, shaggy with its thatch of dry | swer here. : 
leaves, close to the building, accommodated| At an early stage of the works one of the 
the joiners. Here they got up the sash doors, ground floor rooms was or eg mo 
which are commonly used to both doorways | against the wall were some upright boards, 
and windows, to assist the ventilation, pre- about seven feet high, the upper part covered 


paring the stiles on little forms, not more than | with orange paper, inscribed with black cha- 
ters, and in some parts punched into rows 


twenty-four inches to twelve in height. With | of diamond-shaped apertures, and spangled 
a narrow plane, destitute of top iron, and | with square spotsot gold leaf, its surface further 
worked with a cross handle, the workman sit- | diversified with little bouquets of tinsel, fruc- 
ting astride his work, it was wonderful to/|tifying most gloriously with red and green 


witness what true and smooth work they put| gems. A small table stood close to the boards : 


lout of hand. It appeared rather barbarous, | on it were two earthenware lampstands, a little 


indeed, for a man to be turning up his naked | blue and white teapot, some diminutive basins, 
toe and holding a sash-bar with it on the|a vessel containing a large green fruit, and 
bench, while he worked the moulding and re- | some matches, or incense sticks, in stands. 

bate. ‘I'hey were not so au fait at fixing. To! This altar was in honour of Lu Parn, or 
my dismay, I found the doors, two inch! Lao Parn, the ‘ opifer per orbem dicor of 
double-worked doors, hung with brass butts, | Chinese carpenters. His interesting biography 
before the floors were laid; there was no fear, | was thus touched upon by Achone: ‘ He lib 
to be sure, of the doors not shutting, as there | long time go, he werry cleb man,—savey all 
was above half an inch clear of any possible | dat carp’nter pigeon (business), all dat stun 
floor board, and when the floors were down, | walk, all same Inglis man (1 bowed) savey 
there was little more cause for satisfaction: | make—all carp’nter man, all breck may-sun, 
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all stun may-sun, chin cain he (worship him). 
Ten tousand year,— more, he makee die, go 
upside sky,—tmake dat emp’rers house. Em- 
p’rer makee he mandaree, he werry prarper 
man, all same school master; when got werry 


hard walk all man chin chin he (invoke him), | 


all same Inglis man talkee chin chin Jos’ (idol 
worship). ‘ Well, but,’ said I, unwilling to 
appear to assent to his mythology, ‘ English- 
men will tell you that ‘Jos pigeon’ is only 
fools’ pigeon. There is only one God, and 
Chinamen have no more. He does everything 
well, and will not allow what is bad.’ ‘ Oh, 
yes, my savey dat Gott berry well, he all same 
Jos.’ ‘No, he is not all same Jos.’ ‘ Yes, 
my savey dat Gott, my likey Cheenamen Jos 
more better; Cheenaman Jos let him makee 
walk, catch wage S’nday. Inglisman Gott say 
no waik S’nday.’ Achone was too courteous 
to stick to any opinion he advanced when 
opposed to me, so it became in matters civil 
as well as religious, useless to ‘argue the 
point’ with him. 

We have yet to describe the plumbing, 
painting, and glazing, to complete our man- 
sion. Of the first we may safely say there was 


none, the hard lime furnishing the linings of | 


all the gutters, and the water-closets being on 
the night-table principle. 

Paint is laid on sometimes in almost a paste, 
with a piece of chip, and is very glossy when 
dry. Glazing is dene as withus. The Tong 


yao fovi, lime and oil (putty) is as indispen- | 


sable to Chinese juiners as to the English, and 
the glaziers accustomed to work their oyster 
shell into labyrinthine compartments of carved 
casements, find sash squares very easy to 
stop in. 

We have thus imperfectly traced the pro- 
gress of construction, and the cifficulties which 
occur in the erection of an ordinary English 
house, where all is square work, line and rule 
work. <A little reflection on the clumsiness 
and inaccuracy displayed by Chinese artisans 
in such simple constructions, awakens our 
wonder at the truth and correctness with which 
the complicated curves of elaborate temple 
roofs are produced, bristling with porcelain 
dragons, fishes, frets, and scrolls, exhibiting 
contortions of eaves, beard, gable, ridge, and 
hip, setting geometry at defiance, and yet in a 
manner symmetrically subservient to some of 
her rules, seeming, in the quaint contour of 
their fantastic cresiings, to be less the pro- 
ductions of a plodding, persevering, unchang- 
ing people, than the magic creations of a race 
of fairies.” Epwarp ASHWORTH. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Faringdon. — The old town-hall here is 
shortly to be put into thorongh repair. Bow- 
windows anid other alterations are to be made 
for the petty sessions, &c. The town fire- 
engines are to be stationed under it. 

Bourton, near Highworth.—On Thursday- 
week the new Baptist Chapel, erected at the 
cost of Mr. H. Tucker, of Bourton House, 
was opened. It is in the Gothic style, with 
turret and bell, and will seat about 300 per- 
sons. Adjoining it is a minister’s house. 

Shrewsbury.—A memorial, by about 400 of 
the clergy, burgesses, and inhabitants, to the 
Council, for the establishment of baths and 
washhouses, has been seconded by a report of 
a committee of the council in favour of the 
proposal, and favourably considered by the 
council, The probable cost is estimated by 
the town-surveyor at 800I. to 1,0001. 


has been selected hetween the Raven-road and | 


the river Severn belonging to the corporation, 
and “here it is also proposed to erect slaugh- 
ter-houses, 

_ Exeter.—The governors of the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital have resolved to make certain 
alterations in the building, to provide an ana- 
tomical lecture room, and improve the School 
of Medicine and Surgery, at an expense of 
4001. to 5901. 

Exmouth.—It is proposed to start a new gas 
company here unless the present exorbitant 
price, 10s., be reduced to 6s. 8d. The com. 
pany have been allowed a fortniyht to consider 


of it. Their own interest, even though no | 


rival company were threatened, ought to in- 
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duce them at once to abolish a price so im- 
practicable and obstructive to thejextension of 
gas-lightin any town. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire). — A new organ 
built by Mr. Nicholson, of Rochdale, has been 
put up in St. George’s Church at a cost of 
upwards of 2001. 

Bridport.—A painted window by Mr. Baillie, 
of London, bas just been erected in the south 
chancel aisle of the parish church, to the me- 
mory of the late rector. Itis in the Perpen- 
dicular style, and displays the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of our Saviour. 
Each compartment is surmounted by a canopy 
corresponding in architectural character with 
the stonework, the ground being filled in with 
diapering on colours. 

Chartham.—Two cottages have been built 
by Mr. Baker, in Howfield Wood, Chartham, 
as dwellings for the labouring classes. ‘They 
consist of four rooms each, a good sized | 
kitchen, 13 by 14 feet, and 8 feet high; a| 
scullery, with an oven and pantry; and two 
bed-rooms. The kitchens are fitted with fire- 
lump cottage grates, such as are used in Prince 
| Albert’s model cottage, and recommended by 
the Society for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes, as it gives out more heat 
than the common grate. The cost of the two 
cottages has been 2161. 

Liverpool.—lIt is proposed to connect Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead by sinking an iron tube 
in the bed ef the river, buried so completely 
below the surface there that there would be 








Cunningham, is said to be ready to submit 


Internally there would be two lines of rails 
running on each side of the tube, with a pas- 
sage in the middle for pedestrians. ‘The entire 
work, Mr. Cunningham estimates, would cost 
not more than 250,000/., and it would form a 
complete means of transit for goods, railway 
passengers, and pedestrians, between Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, besides opening a com- 
munication to and from Liverpool for all the 
railways eeding the Cheshire Junction. The 
| idea is by no means new, however feasible as 
applied to the Mersey, as it was suggested, by 
a Liverpool correspondent of our own, for the 
English Channel even before the Menai channel 
was provided with its suspended tubes, 
Ormskirk.— Mr. R. Rawlinson, of the General 
Board of Health, has sugyested a plan cf 
sewerage and supply of water for Ormskirk. 
Water is to flow perpetually through the sewers. 
‘The supply of water is to be obtained from 
neighbouring springs. Lord Derby, the pro- 
| prietor, has offered the land on which they 
| take their rise on liberal terms, as weil as a 
site for a reservoir above the elevation of the 
town, which will ensure a constant supply 
,under pressure to every house, available also 
for fire. The expense of the projected work is 
estimated at 8,000/., as follows :—Sewerage, 
3,500/,; water supply, 4,500/. The local board 
has sanctioned an application to the general 
board for the necessary powers to take up the 
amount of loan, to be repaid in thirty years. 
Timperley.—Christ Church, ‘Timperley, was 
;consecrated on ‘Thursday week. This edifice 














Manchester.—it is proposed to convert the 
collegiate church into a cathedral, at a cost of 
50,0002, in commemoration of her Majesty’s 
visit to Manchester. The Rev. R. Parkinson, 
canon of Manchester, who suggested the idea, 
offers 1,000/. as his own subscription, if the 
remainder be made up within twelve months, 
and we cannot conceive that the Manchester 
magnates will find the slightest difficulty in 
carrying out so noble an idea into successful 
and speedy accomplishment. Mr. Holden, 
architect, has furnished the rev. canon, at his 
suggestion, with a design and working draw- 
ings for the conversion of the church into a 
cathedral worthy of Manchester. 

Portwood (Stockport).— According to the 
Stockport Advertiser, the new church of St. 
Paul, Portwood, was consecrated on Wednes- 
day week. It is astone edifice, in the Perpendi- 
cular style, and consists of nave, north and 
south aisles, south porch, chancel, and lofty 
tower and spire at the west end. ‘The nave 
and aisles are 64 feet 4 inches long. and 50 
feet 6 inches wide; the chancel 34 feet long, 
and 18 feet 8 inches wide inside; and the 
tower 17 feet 7 inches square over the walls, 
and, with the spire, 165 teet high to the top of 
the cross. ‘The porch is placed in the second 
bay from the west end,—the sacristy at the 
north-east corner of the chancel. ‘The nave is 
divided from the aisles by octagonal piers and 
pointed arches, and is five bays in length, in 
each of which (except those occupied by the 
north and south doors) is a lofty window of 


no more obstruction to the currents than at| three lights, with rich tracery in the head. 
present. The tube would have perpendicular | ‘The chancel is three bays in length, and is 
sides and an arched roof. It would be placed in | lighted by a window of five lights at the east 
a prepared bed, and would be protected out- | end, filled with tracery, and on the sides by 
wardly by various contrivances, which ort} 


three light windows. ‘The spire is perforated 
at different heights by three tiers of spire 


to those interested in furthering the design. | lights, crocketed, and enriched with tracery, 


and the whole structure is surmounted by an 
ornamental metal cross and vane. The roofs 
ate of open timber framing, with hammer 
beams and arched braces. The pews are 
stained and varnished to imitate old oak. The 
cost of the erection will be about 4,000/. 
The Church is calculated to hold 608 wor- 
shippers, in uniform open seats, 402 of the 
kneelings, or two-thirds of the whole, being 
free. ‘he designs and working plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Bowman and Crowther, 
architects, Manchester; and the entire stone- 
work and masonry have been executed by Mr. 
Bertram, of Romiiey. ‘The whole is enclosed 
within a stone boundary wall. ‘The founda- 
tion stone was laid on 22nd August, 1849. 
The Church is provided with an orgen; and 
also a large bell, cast at a foundry at Belfast. 
Gas has been introduced, the fittings having 
been arranged under the superintendence of 
Mr. Richmond, of Salford: there is also a 
hot-air apparatus for warming and ventilation. 

Preston.—The movement in favour of a re- 
duction in the price of gas here has at length 
induced the company to state that they con- 
teinplate a reduction in charges both to private 
consumers, and to the local board of health. 
The water-supply question is also progressing. 

Bradford.—Yhe foundation-stone of St. 
Andrew’s Church, situated at Lister Hills, 
was laid on Wednesday week. ‘The plan of 
the building consists of a nave with aisles (the 
south aisles extending one bay eastward in the 





church), lower on the north side forming a 


| wes opened on 20th September, 1849, by | quasi-transept, and chancel with sacristy on 
|lieence. Itis inthe Norman style, and built | the north. The style is Decorated. From the 


of Runcorn stone. 


vards ; 
| 990 square yards, 





| 
} 
| 


| longitudinal aisles, and two cross aisles by the 


} 


‘ The area occupied by the | want of sufficient funds, the spire will not at 
A site'}church and its grave-yard is 3,894 square | present be carried up. 
by the parsonage-house and grounds, | 


Leeds.—The first general meeting of the 


The plan comprises a body Society for promoting Public Improvements in 
with north porch, chancel, and a tower with | the Borough of Leeds, was held in the Philo- 
| spire. The length of the body is 59 feet by 33. sophical Hall, on Thursday week. The object 
\feet wide, and the floor is divided into two | of the 


society is to influence public opinion, 
and encourage public taste, in reference to the 


seats, while at the west end there is a gallery, removal or mitigation of nuisances, the prose- 


entered from the tower. 
in the church is for 510 persons, of which 204 
| are free. The cost of erecting the ehurch was 
| 1,7001.; of laying out the grounds around it 
\(which required much care), inclosing the 
‘churchyard, 400/.; the endowment, 1,700/. ; 
the parsonage-house, 800/.; altogether about 
,4,6001. Of this there still remains about 707. 
to be obtained.— Manchester Courier. 





eal A " 
Phe accommodation | cution of useful works, and the improvement 


of the streets and buildings of the borough. 
The mode of its operation is to be by lectures, 
and by obtaining plans and designs, or eliciting 
suggestions, for promoting the ends in view— 
the sanitary and social wel’-being of the inhabit- 
ants, the architectural character of the town, 
and the adoption of the best means of securing 
public comfort and convenience. The mayor 
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as president of the society, occupied the chair, exertion they might easily be enabled to) guild, and see ther mutual dependence on 
and the public operation of the society was | double their numbers in the next three years./each other. At the present moment he might 
inaugurated with a lecture by Mr. William He hoped even at the next anniversary to find | especially urge tle importance of establishing 
Felkin, mayor of Nottingham. ‘The towns of | a considerable increase in consequence of the | that commuuity of interest between masters 
Nottingham and Leeds have enovgh in com- proceedings of that evening. Warmly then and workmen. When this was the case, they 
mon with each other to render the remedial he would propose “Prosperity to the Insti- | would be able with truth to say with Thomp- 





measures which have been useful in the one | tution.” son,— 

applicable to the other; and Mr. Felkin was! The Chairman next gave “ The Patrons | « Ours are the plans of peace ; 
able, from his own experience and labours, to| of the Institution,” in connection with Mr. | To live like brothers, dary conjunetive all, 
cite improvements actually effected in Notting- | Alderman Cabitt, who, as a former president, Embellish lite.” 


ham, which would meet nearly all the cases | had done great benefit to the society. | The health of “The Vice-Presidents and 
which most need amelioration in Leeds. His| Mr. Alderman Cubitt said he was hardly |-pructoes ” was acknowledged by Mr. Herbert 
hints for improving the dwellings of the work-| worthy of the honour conferred upon him by | gor the Same and Mr Rechen Bird for the 
ing classes showed how much might be done | placing his name in association with the other | latter wae) eacattee ede represented by 
in this way, at the most trifling cost, and| patrons of the institution, distinguished as Mr Tarn Cobia ahe as the tenets of the 
without legal compulsion. We hope that other | they were alike by rank and popular estima-!|.Gitution. adverted to his first attempts to 
towns will adopt the excellent example set by! tion. He adverted to the presidency of the peta de safe ip 
Leeds. | Earl of Carlisle at a former anniversary, anc 

South Ossett.—A new church here was con-/ ascribed much of their present success to the His communication to one newspaper being 
secrated on 16th ult. by the Bishop of | eloquence with which his lordship had then joolected. dedi a letter to The allo 
Ripon. The ehurch, which is named Christ | advocated their cause. For himseif he felt as "ig te célenes “f “sith ‘te subject on 
Church, is a plain building, capable of accom- | a builder that he should neglect his duty if ; 
modating 608 persons, more than 400 of the | he did not take every opportunity of aiding 
sittings being free. Its design is cruciform, | the society to the best of his ability. He bad 
and its style Gothic, of thirteenth century. | last year advised the appointment of a new 
The architects were Messrs. Mallinson and! president, and he congratulated the members 
Healey, of Bradford. The church is built ona! on the election of his friend Mr. Grisseli, who cub<crihed was upwards of 400/, including 
site given by Mr. Joseph Thornes, of Ossett- | he hoped would have health, strength, and in- the following donations <-Bhe. Sey, Sil: Sie 
green, and, hy the provisions of Sir Robert | clination still to promote their interests, and Griccel], 10/7. 10s.: Mr. J. Bazley White 
Peei’s Act, henceforth becomes a parish church, | would not resign the position he so ably filled! jo) os. Mr Sane th Bird 101. 10s. : wy 

Dumfries.—The first pipe of the water warks, | until he had secured for the society a worthier | Stephen Bird, 10/ 10s ; Mr. James Wagstaff, 
opened on 21st ult., was laid on 16th January | Successor : this would keep him there some! jo) “108 P Mr Witian Deania 107. “108 . 
last. ‘The design for them was supplied by/|time. He feared they would never want ob- fr G. Spencer Smith, 107. 10s.; Mr. Alder- 
Mr. Gale, C.E., and the pipes have been laid | jects on whom to bestow their relief, and he iti Cubitt 51. 5s. : Mr J B Graham. 5/ Ss. 
by Mr. Travis, under the direction of Mr.| hoped that relief would always be afforded;! yje petro. MP. 5/.5s.: Mr ifGedbert. 2. Se.’ 
Inglis, the local engineer. ‘he works, besides | for by doing good to others they would best. Mr. Ww. Lee, 5I. 5s y “Mr. I "al. 48.; 





direct public attention to the necessity for such 
a society, through the medium of the press. 


warmly advocated. 

Mr. J. Soward, jun., replied to the last toast, 
—* The Directors of the Institution.” 

The proceedings of the evening were in 
every respect satisfactory, and the amount 








. - : a : ; s.; Mr. R. Watts, 4l. 4s.; 
pipes, sieves, scouring sluices, and fire-plugs, | consult their own happiness. &e., &e., &e. 
include two pairs of filters, about 560 yards Mr. William Lee proposed briefly the health; ~~” 
distant from Lochrutton loch, or lake, whence | of the Chairman. DOINGS IN EDINBURGH. 


the water is taken, and possessing a surface of| ‘The health of Mr. George Bird, the Trea- | 
4,640 square feet ; and a stone tank, into which | surer, was very warmly received. ‘That gen- | 
the filtered water falls, and which is capable| tleman responded to the compliment in an 
of containing 233,000 gallons. ‘The pipe for| earnest appeal for increased support to the 
the first mile from the tank is 9 inches in| Institution. ‘They were not able, he said, at 
diameter, and for the rest of the distance of | the last election of pensioners to place all the 
4 miles, to Dumfries, 8 inches. | candidates upon the lis‘, but he hoped sufh- — 
|cient funds would be raised by the present holds the palm branch of peace. The pedestal 
. , meeting to enable them to have another elec- !S of very ornate description, presenting on its 
THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 'tion within a very few months; and thereby four sides emblematical figures of the seasons 
INSTITUTION DINNER. lto relieve the disappointed applicants, who i high relief, with clusters of flowers and 
Tue annual dinner of this excellent and | were probably almost at the doors of the work- fruit, executed with great freedom and taste. 
thriving Institution took place at the London house. The Institution had already prospered The material used is a block of free-stone from 
Tavern, on Wednesday, when the chair was far beyond his first anticipations: they had Redhall Quarry, which can be procured at 
occupied by Mr. Thos. Grissell, F.S.A., the already a considerable fund, and he ‘confi- | one-tenth the cost of marble or bronze ; and, 
President. The eompany numbered about 200, dently hoped it would very soon be doubled. considering its pleasing colour and known 
including many eminent builders, architects,, Mr. H. Hunt acknowledged the toast of durability, it is matter of wonder that it is not 
and others, amongst whom were Mr. Alderman “The Architects and Surveyors,” and ex-, More frequently used in the production of 
Cubitt, M.P., Mr. J. B. Graham, Mr. W.! pressed their satisfaction in being associated |8¢¥lpture. ‘ee F 
Herbert, Mr. Lee, Messrs. George, Joseph, | with the builders, on whom, indeed, much of| , 4 new surgical hospital, in connection with 
and Stephen Bird, Mr. Nesham, Mr. G. | their success depended. ‘the Infirmary, is being completed : its arrange- 
Spencer Smith, Mr. H. Kendall, Mr. Tyerman,| ‘The Chairman proposed “ The Press,” and ™ents are good. It contains about twenty- 
Mr. Dunnage, Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. Ifold, Mr.| the health of Mr. Godwin, referring in kindly | four wards, each capable of accommodating 
Curtis, Mr. Soward, Mr. J. B. White, Mr. G.} terms to Tne BurLper and its editor. |eight or ten patients: the ceilings are twenty 
White, Mr. Myers, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Wagstaff,| Mr. Godwin said—The public press, which ‘feet high, and fresh air is admitted by small 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Jobn Barnett,Mr. Watts,&c. | regulated the social and political condition of ,¥PPeT Windows, the foul air being carried up 
The customary honours having been warmly | the world, was indeed a mighty and important | Ventilating shafts to a central tower. ‘The supply 
rendered to the Queen and the Royal! engine, and wielded, as it was at that time, | of water is copious, and baths and other con- 
Family, the Chairman proposed “ Increased | almost wholly for good, deserved their thanks. | Veniences are at every hand. Patients are 
Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- | That portion of it which he represented was but conveyed to the upper flats by means of 
tution.” He kn-w that the toast required! a confined one, and did not entitle him to re- | “lifts,” and victuals, &c. are transmitted in 
neither eloquence nor ability on his part to! turn thanks for the press in general. He had | the same manner. Externally « pee 6 
recommend it; and that the coipany around | sought to aid the Institution from the time | plain bat effective Italian front with a central 
him were determined to carry out the objects| when Mr. Cozens, Mr. Biers (whose name tower. — : 
of the society to a successful issue. The | ought not to be forgotten on such occasions as| . It is interesting to observe that houses for 
institution had been founded only a few years, | the present), with Mr. Bird, and other early the labouring classes are rising in many 
and had commenced ina very humble man-/labourers, could scarcely muster a dozen | localities where they are much required, but a 
ner: it had, however, thus far proceeded | friends around them, to promote the cause in | xreat deal must be done before anything ap- 
satisfactorily, and there was every prospect of | which they were engaged. It had always, proaching what is necessary is effected. Build- 
its continuing to do so. It wasa matter of | given him pleasure to do the little he could to "8 19 general is brisker than it has been for 
surprise that the builders of the metropolis | aid it; and he rejoiced now to see the Grissells, several years, Dun Epin. 
had not taken up a subject of so much im- | the Cubitts, the Birds, the Curtis’s, the Lees, | 
portance earlier, but now that they had done | the Neshams, and other eminent builders} Tue ArcniTrect oF Str. Pancras New 
so in a spirited manner, he had no doubt they rallying around the society, with a company | Cuurca.—May | beg of you to contradict an 
would carry it out effectually. Although their of two hundred friends, and a nest egg of assertion quoted by you from Mayhew’s 
profits, perhaps, were not so large as the some thousands of pounds in the Bank. The London Labour, relating to the late architect of 
public generally supposed, they had the means Institution was most important, not only| St. Pancras New Church, by stating that 
of rendering the Society as prosperous as any|on the ground of charity, but as affording William Henry Inwood died in Upper Sey- 
other of the kind. They had already twelve | opportunities for such assem! lies as the pre- | mour-street, Euston-square, and was buried in 
pensioners on the funds of the Institution, re- | sent, bringing men together, and educing his family vault beneath St. Pancras New 
ceiving altogether nearly 300/. a year; and kindly feelings. He could not avoid hoping Church, and that his son Henry, who was 
they were not solely dependent on current | that he shouid one day see various existing joint architect with him, died at sea about 
subscriptions, for the directors had taken care | institutions of a similar nature all amalga- Mareh, 1843. Your insertion of the above 
to invest a portion of the funds as a provision | mated into one great Builders’ Benevolent will oblige the surviving relatives of his family 
against any emergency. very builder in| Institution, in which the masters, foremen, and as well as his grandson, 
London ought to belong to it, and with a little | workmen might be all united into a common) Ocravivs Inwoop THISELTON, 


Tue statue of her Majesty by Mr. 
Handyside Ritchie has been erected in front of 
Holyrood Palace: she is represented in the 
costume of the ancient Scottish queens, her 
robe being elaborately embroidered with the 
devise of the thistle: in her right hand she 
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MONUMENT TO FREDERIC THE 
GREAT, OF PRUSSIA. 

Tuts year has been characterised by the 
completion of two great monumental works— 
the Bavaria, at Munich, and the above huge 
mausoleum at Berlin. In a time when the 
deserts of persons to be monumented are some- 
what inquired into, the erection of a monu- 
ment to Frederic of Prussia is perfectly war- 
rantable. Besides being a warrior and states- 
man, he prided himself in “ being the chief 
functionary cf the nation;” and to a deputa- 
tion which came to thank him for some act of 
royal solicitude, he answered, “I merit no 
thanks: I have only done my duty.” 

It was already during his life time, that the 
chiefs of his army projected to erect to the 
king a statue of large size, at their own ex- 
pense; when the monarch, being made aware 
of their intention, had them informed that 
“it was a praiseworthy custom fo erect monu- 
ments, not during the life, but after the death 
of persons thus to be honoured.” Still, some 
of his generals were not prevented, by 
claration, from commemorating the deeds of 
the great king even then; as, for instance, 
Count Hoditz, who placed 
Frederic II., with a suitable inscription, in 
his domain, Rosswald, in Moravia. Later, 
the Estates of Pomerania erected a marble 
statue of the king at Stettin, &c. In the reign 
of Frederick William II. the subject was again 
taken up: the actual place of the monument 


was selected as the site most appropriate, and | 


even plans and other preparations made; but 


operation than had been hitherto at hand in 
Berlin. Hence, therefore, the former building 
of the Mint was appropriated thereto, work- 
shops of large size fitted up, and a new casting 
furnace for bronze built on purpose, for which 
M. Schiiler, privy councillor of architecture, 
made the plans, which were executed by the 
inspector Kreye, then employed in the con- 
struction of the New Museum. It was on the | 
Lith July, 1846, at midnight, that the casting | 
of this huge piece of bronze was completed by | 
| the overseer Friebel. The other works of the 
| pedestal, still of great importance, went on in| 
| succession, and at the end of the year 1849 | 
|the last portions of the bronze castings were | 
| done, and the construction of the mason and | 
| granite works begun at the place marked out 
in 1840. It may be well imagined that at | 
such an undertaking a large staff of artists | 
jand artificers were engaged, of which the | 
‘following may be especially mentioned. 
‘Sculptors Haagen, Braiinlich, Afinger, &c.; 
/modellers Bianconi and Mitsching; the’! 








_&c.; chasers, Kratzenberg, Steckner, &c. ; | 
_carpentering and scaffoldage, master-carpenter | 


these huge masses with circumspection, accu- | 
lracy, and great steadiness. ‘This abridged 
| narration will give some idea of the prepara- | 
tions requisite for this fine and huge monu- | 
ment. 

Its entire height rises to 43 feet. The granite | 
socle is 5 feet 9 inches; the first course being . 
composed of sixteen stones, the second and | 


the critical position of Prussia at the beginning | third courses of eight stones each. On this, 


whose characteristics we also translate verbatim 
from the official programme : “ C. Garve, who, 
clothing his philosophical inquiries in pleasing 
forms and plain language, has much contri- 
buted towards the spreading of serious 
thought (!) and general culture of the people.” 
Then follow Gellert, Maupertius, John Winck- 
elmann, and some others. Above these groups 
and names tower the genii of Peace and Public 
Welfare (felicitas publica), and a row of 
columns behind indicates that the building of 
the intellectual dome of mankind is never to 
cease. 

The pyramidal (decreasing) shape of the 
huge postament exhibits basso relievos of 
minor size, relating to the more personal his- 
tory of the late king. Alike as the angles of 
the under part are ornamented by projecting 
equestrian statues, we perceive here four female 
figures, representing Strength, Justice, Wis- 
dom, and Moderation. Amongst the basso 
relievos is Clio instructing the youth, and 
pointing to high patterns, worthy of imitation. 


this de- | bronzemakers Warmuth, Niirenberg, Scheer, | On the side turned towards the university we 


perceive the king in the hut of the Silesian 
weavers, intent on the examination of their 


a bust of Pardow and his men, who made and arranged | work: another sculpture represents the king 


playing on the flute in lonely retirement: in 
another, Knobelsdorff, the art-adviser of Fre- 
deric, presents to him an antique work of 
bronze. Between these larger basso relievos, 
that of the front exhibits the great man 
in his reverse circumstances,— Frederic sit- 
ting on the famous pump after the lost 
battle of Kollin, sorrowful but not dejected, 
On the rear, in fine, the eagle of renown con- 








of this century, frustrated all similar efforts. 
Frederic William III. also was embued with 


a high sense of duty towards his great ances- | 


rests the bronze pedestal of an aggregate|veys the sage and the ruler, crowned with 
weight of above 367 ewts. The bronze socle laurel and palm, to higher abodes, where, even 
contains between the projecting consoles, on | among the constellations of the heavens, his 





tor, and the general peace then established, | the front side, the dedicatory inscription: on | 


fostered his purposes. But it was the Estates 
of the Mark Brandenburg and Nether Lusacia, 
who in 1830 brought the matter to an issue, by 
memorializing the king on the erection of a 
monument to Frederic the Great, by contri- 
butions raised from the bulk of the nation. 
The king highly approved of the proposal, but 
decided on placing the undertaking under his 
own charge. Thus, States-councillor archi- 
tect Schinkel and Professor Rauch, the latter 
of whom was then at Munich, received orders 
for making plans and estimates for a monu- 
ment of Frederic the Great. According to 
these first plans it had to be placed twenty 
paces from the entrance to the Linden, and 
consist of a column similar to that of ‘Trajan at 
Rome, &c. Conjointly, however, with the 
progress of the plans, weighty objections were 
elicited. In the following year Schinkel was 
engaged in the architectural projections of the 
monument, and Rauch made statuary sketches 
of the departed hero. At last Rauch became 
seized with the idea of representing the king 
on horseback, attired according to his times 
and fashion, the equestrian statue to be sup- 
ported by a large pedestal, which would afford 
sufficient room for the representation of con- 
temporaneous warriors and statesmen, &c. 
These original and bold ideasarethoseaccording 
to which the monument has been eventually 
constructed. Frederic William III. suggested 
some improvements, and thus three models of 


small size were exhibited in the Berlin art- | 


show of 1839. On the 8th December of the 
same year, the royal warrant for the execution 
of the monument was signed, of which, in 
May following, the foundation stone was laid 
by the hereditary prince, now Frederic Wil- 
liam IV. Already, in 1839, Rauch had com- 
menced the full-size model of the horse, and 
in February, 1842, horse and rider were com- 
pleted by him and his assistants, Albert Wolf 
and Gustav Blaser. When the present king 
saw the orizinal model of the pedestal, he 
selected it in preference to that approved of by 
the late king. The selection of the personages 
to be represented and inscribed on the monu- 
ment was a matter of historical delicacy and 
etiquette, whereon statesmen and learned men 


were duly consulted, &c. On the sth of May 


the colossal clay model of the equestrian statue, 
measuring 16 feet 3 inches high, was com- 
ae by Rauch and his assistants, Bliser, 
Wolgast, and Genschow, ready for casting. 
But larger spaces were required for that 


| the three other sides are inscribed the names 
of deserving men of the time of Frederic the 
‘Great. ‘The inscription (translated) runs 
| thus :— 

“TO FREDERIC THE GREAT, 
FREDERIC WILLIAM THE THIRD, 


1840, 
COMPLETED UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM THB POURTH,® 
& ’ 





The crown above, with sceptre and sword, | 
palm and laurel, denote the hero, the king and | 
the poet. The angles of the volutes of the 
consoles are ornamented, at the larger sides, | 
with sculptures of warriors in various positions. 
| The front side represents the genius of Light 
|with the burning torch, and the genius of 
| Fame with palm and wreath, the former having 
at his side the owl, the other an eagle, sun- 
ascending. On the opposite tablet are genii 
of Peace, supporting rich garlands of flowers 
and fruit. 

Above this bronze socle rises the principal 
| feature of the pedestal—a colossal cube of the 
same metal, consisting of sculpture, represent- 
ing the chief military, states, literary, and art 
| notorieties of the Frederician era. It is in this 
part of the pedestal that Rauch has executed 
/an original idea, viz., of combining figures of 
| alto relievo, nay statues, with the basso relievos 
on the four faces of the cube. These four 
equestrian alto relievos being placed at the 
,corners, project and impart great life to 
ithe whole of the sculpture. They repre- 
‘sent generals Prince of Brunswick, Prince 
_of Prussia, Ziedlitz, and Zieten, the latter 
‘especially still living in the memory of the 
| Prussian people. A host of general and staff 
| officers form the remaining part of the bassi 
| relievi of this part of the pedestal. Guarded, 
as it were, by this phalanx, the portion of the 
‘Sculpture turned towards the Brandenburg 
‘triumphal arch contains the figures of the 
| representatives of the intellect of the Frederician 
|era—Count Cormer, the founder of the public 
‘law of Prussia; C. H. Graun, a great fosterer 
| of German musical art; Lepsing; and last, 
| but not least, Immanual Kant, “the stern, 
‘conscientious thinker, who, by teaching and 
‘authorship, paved the way towards new and 
| serious thought.” Amongst the names of the 
persons inscribed on the socle are, Ramber, the 
poet ; Gleim, a man whose rhymes still remain 





star * Frederici honor” is shining. 

All this, in fine, is crowned by the colossal 
equestrian statue, representing the king as he 
usually rode through the streets of Berlin. 
The royal mantle has been added by the 
sculptor, to give the statue, placed at such 
altitude, more plenitude: this, however, Fre- 
deric II. never chose to wear. We may con- 
clude this notice on the great art-work lately 
completed, with the waa of the Common 
Council of Berlin, on presenting Rauch with 
the liberties of the city: ‘‘ You have com- 
pleted a work which long will serve as a means 
for the mind-elevation of the people.” 





STATE OF OUR BELFRIES. 


Havinc been into a score of belfries, at the 
request of a member of our (Somersetshire) 
Archeological Society, I was surprised and 
grieved at the positively beastly state of the 
bell-chamber of every one of them, simply from 
the luffer-boards never projecting sufficiently 
outwards to hinder the entrance of wet, and 
from there being no wire-netting to prevent 
birds roosting and defiling every inch. The 
straw and birds’ dung being always moist, fer- 
ments, and rots even the hest oak, so that the 
repair is a constant source of expense, and a very 
heavy one. Very many towers have no luffer- 
boards, but only some stone screen work of late 
date, or a few ill-fixed slates. Wire to fill the 
windows of any tower can be procured and 
fixed for less than a pound; but, like alk 
churchwardens’ duties, it cannot be compelled, 
and will not be done. An ARCHITECT. 





AID FOR THE ART-ARTISAN SCHOOLS. 

AmonGsT the numerous memorials pre- 
sented to the Royal Commissioners of the 
Exhibition, relative to the disposal of the sur- 
plus funds, one is from the Committee for 
establishing Suburban Art-Artisan Schools, 
praying for assistance to enable them to carry 
out their entire scheme of schools in different 
districts of the metropolis. The success which 
has attended their present school in Camden- 
town, where, since Ist May, 1850, 550 men and 
lads have received art instruction, and where 
at the present moment, there are above 100 
students, undoubtedly gives them a claim for 
support, as the introducers of the system of 
artisan instruction in drawing and modelling 
into this country. Such schools are among 





= the mouths of the people; Christina Garve, 
| Monumented merges 
| Monumentees, 





* German art-critics have truly observed, that the | 
nearly in the names of the | 


\ 


the legitimate objects on which the surplus 
on oom the Great Exhibition should be be- 
stowed, 
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ENRICHED GOTHIC MOULDINGS. 
RespectinG the enriched neck mould, 
mentioned by your correspondent, “ W. H. B.,” 
in answer to the theory of Mr. Little, | would 
observe, although I do not remember the 
example pointed out by “ W. H. B.,” that it is 
not at all uncommon to find neck mouldings 


carved, as will be seen by referring to the fol-_ 


lowing lates of my work on Gothic Orna- 
ments. 
Vol. IT. Plates 1, 81 (where it is very fully de- 
veloped, and a plan given of it), 85, and 91: 
the last example is from Exeter Cathedral. 

I can point out other examples which are 
fully entitled to be called enriched mouldings, 
and, further, I consider that it is incorrect to 
say, that “the effect was produced by super- 
added ornamentation.” For instance, we very 
often find used instead of a bead in the abacus 
of capitals, as in tke nave piers at West 
Walton, a moulding formed of two sides of a tri- 
angle: when cut of a similar form transversely 
it forms a series of pyramids, and is the nail- 
head moulding found used very plentifully at 
Skelton Church in place of beads, &c. The 
dog-tooth ornament is formed upon the same 
principle, and now we first begin to see a fea- 
ture which is very prevalent after its introdue- 
tion, that the ground upon which the ornament is 
placed isworked intoahollow. Here, I conceive, is 
the great difference between Classic and Gothic 





preserving the contour of these hollows, may|is being worked into four columns, also 32 
be ‘seen in a hollow around the same door, tu| palms high, to enclose the old baldacchino, 
which I have before referred, at Westminster,| which was but slightly injured by the fire. 


where the ornament is attached to it—and is 
entitled, in every respect, to be termed an en- 
riched hollow moulding. Surely this is 
carving on a moulding. ‘There are, too, hun- 
dreds of such examples of ornamental mould- 


There are four immense pilasters of it to orna- 
ment the principal doorway, and two smaller 
columns, with pilasters, for the chapel in which 
Tenerain’s statue of the late Pope is to be 
placed. 


Vol. I. Plates 14, 76, 82, 85, 93, 94; 





ings, and it was only when the ornament was 
large or of a particularly light character, that 
|it was in any part detached. In the Perpen- *BUSES. 
dicular it is oftenest found attached. Inthe} Tyese are considerably roomier than the 
battlement or crenellated ornament, which is so | metropolitan ones, and are drawn by three 
frequently found in woodwork of the fitteenth | horses abreast, separated by two poles. About 
century, we have a principle which is precisely a third, in centre, of the roof, is raised, so that 
the same as the formation of dentils in classic you can walk upright in the central gangway. 
architecture : a portion is cut out at regular) ‘The sides of this raised portion are louvred, in 
intervals. This is a common principle in the | bays; consequently the occasion for the win- 
formation of many Gothic enriched mouldings. | dows being made to open is done away with : 
In the arch of the west doorway at Ely | sash-margins are thus rendered unnecessary ; 
Cathedral, and given at plate 73, vol. i.,/ and the plate-glass occupies the whole space 
“Gothic Ornaments,” is a roll and fillet with between the uprights, giving the vehicle a light 
foliage carved upon it, and that which springs and elegant appearance. Along at the bottom 
from its sides extends across two hollows, one | of the louvres, each side, is a brass hand-rail, 
on each side of the roll and fillet. ‘This last by which you guide yourself, instead of making 
example, however, is an uncommon feature./ free with the knees of gentle and simple, on 
It therefore does not appear to me to have ever your way in and out. The back end of the 
been a principle among the medieval archi- raised portion projects, with a hollowed slope, 
tects, “ to carefully avoid disturbing the surface so as to form a little pent-house, which the 
contour of their mouldings,” although it may | conductor can take the benefit of in wet wea- 
be observed that they do not always retain the ther: the other end has a similar termination 


MEMS. ON THE NEW GLASGOW 





enriched mouldings: in the Classic the orna-| same forms when carved as when plain : this | behind the driver’s seat. The communication 


ment follows the contour of the moulding; but, 
in the Gothic, it is nearly always directly op- 
posed to it. 

Now, it might rather be said that the orna- 
mentation of classic architecture is superadded, 
than it can be said respecting the Gothic, be- 


cause in the classic it is either added upon the | 


moulding, as in the enriched cyma, or it is cut 
down from the surface, as in the enriched 
ovolo, cyma reversa, &c. ; but these mouldings 
are also found without these enrichments, 


‘is contrary to what is the case in the classic. 
James K. Co.uine, 





THE NEW BASILICA. ST. PAOLO, IN 
ROME. 


WE quoted last week some observations on 


between conductor and driver is by means of 
a fixed clock-beil behind the driver’s feet, 
which gives one good stroke on the conductor 
‘pulling a trigger. The fare is twopence, which 
will take you as far as from Charing-cross to 
ithe Bank. A Glasgow omnibus proprietor 
lately stated in a court there that London 


the chureh of St. Paolo, now building in Rome. omnibuses pay no regard to the rule of the 
| Since then, one of our own correspondents has | road,—a most palpable error: where would he 
forwarded to us the following particulars :— | find that rule better observed, whether in riding 
The original church was burned down about! or walking, than in London; and what would 
twenty-seven years ago, and the new structure Fleet-street and such thoroughfares be, if it 


without being carved, having precisely the 
same contour. The enrichments can be added 
or taken away at pleasure; but in Gothic the 
enrichments form a portion of the original de- 
sign: they have never been added, but are a| fine work. Unluckily, it is placed in a very 
part of what was originally intended, and the damp and unhealthy situation. We have only 
adjoining mouldings have been arranged to had a little rain for two days and one night, 
receive them. They stand in the place of plain} and yet the damp has in places run up the 
mouldings, not only one, but sometimes} Walls for 4 or 5 feet. The transept has fluted 
occupying the place of a whole group. They columns of pavonozzetta marble close to the 
are therefore entitled to be called enriched walls, which are faced with slabs of veined 
mouldings, not npon the same principle as in| marble. Above the columns is a sort of 
classic, but that they are designed and arranged double cornice, over which is a frieze com- 
to occupy the place of plain ones. They cannot | posed of large circles of mosaic, each the 
be said to be superadded any more than the gigantic portrait of a pope, but being placed 
whole system of mouldings, none of which are| at such a height they do not appear much 
ectually necessary in Gothic architecture, as/ larger than life. These mosaics are being 
raany buildings are found without them. /made in the government factory: there are to 

Mr. Little says: “The sculpture might be| be 230, I think they said: each measures at 
removed, as it now is in some places, by havoc | least 4 feet in diameter, takes twelve months 
or time, and the form of the moulding still | to complete, and is worth about 200/. Over this 
appears perfect.” There is an example to the | frieze are pilasters of imitation pavonozzetta, 
purpose in the large Early English double door! and slabs of imitation marble for the walls, 
in the cloisters at Westminster, where the large | but good imitations, and in keeping with 
hollow which originally received the moulding| the lower part. The ceiling, unfortunately, 
is almost left bare of ornament. Now the/is flat, which rather spoils the effect, 
hollow which we there see is not the form of|and there is a very singular thing about it: 
the moulding, but of the ground upon the north-east corner is, or appears to be, con- 
which the moulding was placed, because, as it siderably lower than the rest, though we were 
is at present, the capital carries nothing. ‘standing nearer to it, and, according to the 

Where we should see a group of mouldings! rule of perspective, it should have seemed 
coming out upon the abacus of the capital, we higher. It is very deeply carved in square and 
have nothing but a large bare hollow, the|/ oblong compartments, and ornamented with 


has been in hand ever since. Signors Belli 
and Poletti are the architects. It is built in 
the form of a Latin cross, and will be a very 


enriched moulding which originally came out | flowers, fruit, &c., and is only white and gold. | 


upon the capital in a convex form being lost.| A lofty arch—the old one, I believe,—covered 
I cannot see, either, that “it was from the! with antique and brightly coloured mosaic, 
desire of the architect to preserve the contour |and supported on two magnificent columns, 
of his mouldings that the system of deep with white marble Ionic capitals, the shafts of 
undercutting and perforating their foliage| which are of one block of Simplon granite, 
arose.” I conceive that it was the same love | about 30 feet high—opens into the nave (or is 
of strong light and shade which made them ‘to do so when the hoarding is taken down). 
design their early mouldings in such deep |The nave has a centre and two side aisles, and 
rounds and hollows, which caused them to has consequently four rows of columns— 
undercut their foliage to such a degree, as twenty, and two pilasters, in each row: these 
sometimes nearly to separate the moulding columns are also granite, 32 Roman palms 
from the ground upon which it was placed. high, with Corinthian capitals, and bases of 
This ground was almost universally a hollow: Carrara marble (the side columns are smaller). 
in the first instance it was a straight surface, A line of small arches connects these columns 
as may be seen by referring to early examples at the top: above is a cornice, and over that 
of the dog-tooth: at length the taste for deep the frieze of popes, as in the transept. 
cutting and deep shadow formed it into a Mehemet Ali made the late Pope a present of 
hollow. That it was not upon any principle of; some very beautiful Oriental alabaster, which 


were not most strictly complied with by the 
drivers of wheeled vehicles of every descrip- 
tion ? Jas. Wy.Lson. 





TONE OF ARCHITECTURAL WRITERS. 
| My name being mentioned by Mr. Garbett 
‘in his last letter to your periodical, I wish, 
| without entering into a defence of the “ Pesti- 
lent Renaissance,’ to observe—that if he de- 
sires men to attend calmly and seriously to 
|arguments, or assertions rather, in favour of 


| any theory—he should adopt a more rational, 


| quiet, and considerate mode of advocat- 


ing it. 
| Renaissance will not lose its charms because 
| Mr. Ruskin denounces it as “ pestilent,” nor 
| will the Pantheon cease to affect all minds 
| capable of being affected, because Mr. Garbett 
| pronounces it “* a monument of mental impo- 
| tence below that of the rudest tribe that carves 
lcalabashes.” The tone of dictation which 
marks Mr. Ruskin’s works, and now appa- 
rently Mr. Garbett’s, can only injure whatever 
is good in them; and, until acalmer and more 
diffident spirit inspires their sentences, I, for 
one, even had I the power, would certainly 
decline a controversy on any subject, as I think 
— imperious, dogmatic style of writing, an 


impediment to the discovery of actual truths. 
J. B. W. 





| 


Irtsuh Leap Mrines.—The lead mines of 
| Coolartra, county of Monaghan, have been let 
ito a mining company from Cornwall, at a 
royalty of one-fifteenth, and are said to be a 
very profitable speculation. 

SEWERS,—WITH A DtrreRENcE.— The 
following were the tenders for sewers at 
Anerley, for the National Freehold Land 
Society: Mr. G. Elkington, architect :— 


Dethick ...... ee eeee £4,600 
BO couvonee 5,28] 
Taylor and Porter .... 3,152 
POUR 60.0 cice anitses.« 3,122 
Ge var cccninmasia. ‘2,960 
Me nc. cnciescevcns - 2,999 


SS eam 


TE an edavneee mee 
in aise aecaidinacte 2,773 
es de eueeee eens 2.704 
Taylor and Son ...... 2,350 
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OPEN PARAPETS FROM NORMANDY. 





























OPEN PARAPETS FROM NORMANDY. 


THE accompanying specimens of open 
parapets are from churches in Normandy. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are from the Cathedral of 
Evreux, and No. 3 from S. Sauveur. No. 
1 belong to the second or Rayonnant 
period, and are much inferior in elegance 
of design to the others, which are of the 
third or Flamboyant period. This remark 
is applicable to all French tracery : in fact, in 
this respect, the Rayonnant and Flamboyant 
periods of French architecture are perfectly 
analogous to the geometrical and flowing divi- 
sions of the middle-pointed period of English 
architecture, J.G. H. 





A QUERY FOR THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

To stand or not to stand? that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler, as a worthy monument 

To the art, the science, and the peace of nations 

To preserve the Crystal Palace where it is, 

Or exert a power against the world’s desire, 

And, by destroying, end it? 


Tue Rev. Dr. Croly, of Walbrook, in the 
course of an eloquent sermon delivered the 
day after the Exhibition closed to the public, 
said :-— 

“The Great Industrial Exhibition is now 
come to a natural end; but the structure 
stands till next year. The public feeling 
would see its demolition with reluctance. 
Why should it not receive a still more 
elevating exhibition? We are about to 
build a National Gallery at the cost of, per- 
haps, a hundred thousand pounds. Why 
should not this structure be the substitute? I 
would go further, and ask, why should it not 
be offered to our artists, who now complain of 
want of space in the yearly Exhibition? Why 
should it not be offered to the fine arts of ail 
the world ? Why should not England summon 
the painters, sculptors, and architects of Eu- 
rope, and of the earth, to send their works to 
this structure? A slight share in the revenue 
of that display would bring together all the 
chefs d’euvre of the globe. This use of the 











| structure would have the eminent advantages 
‘of rendering London the metropolis of the 
universal arts, of giving the finest embellish- 
ment to the capital, of enriching the public 
taste, of softening the feelings of strangers, 
and above all of giving the civilised world a 
genial, a vivid, and permanent interest in the 
peace of England.” 


man, in another part of his discourse, “‘ that the 
mechanical arts seem capable of perpetual ad- 
vance, while the works of intellectual elegance, 
elevation, and Joveliness, arrive at a sudden 
limit, and stand there fixed for ages. The 
world, in three thousand years, has seen no 
superior to Homer. Demosthenes is still the 
prince of orators. The Parthenon is still the 
sublime of architecture. The sculpture of 
Greece is still the wonder, theenvy, and the 
imitation of mankind. 


Italy and Europe. 
* Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rose brightest.’ 

These men were rare, because intellectual 
delight is not a necessity of man. ‘They have 
had their race, and a noble one: they have 
shown us of what beauty, power, and delight 
the human mind is capable. ‘They are like 
beacons on the promontory, cheering the 
mariner’s night by their lonely splendour, and 
even throwing light on the perils of his course, 
yet which he never thinks of approaching. 
But the perpetual necessities of life demand 


more continued and homelier helps on our 
rugged way. 
food, better dwellings, and better clothing is 
the palpable intention of that mighty Master 
whom we serve. ‘The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,’ which in politics means 
only confusion, but in theology means Provi- 
dence, is, beyond all question, the purpose of 
God. And for that purpose mechanical dex- 
terity is destined to a constant, comprehensive, 


In modern art Raphael | 
is still supreme—the head of that brilliant | 
multitude whose rising flashed new light on | 


‘who knew him. 
/man, and has had an eventful life: the story of 
it fully written would form a singular volume. 
'Mr. Beazley was born in Parliament-street, in 


‘good health and spirits. 





whatever that mankind will yet see machinery 
relieving them from all the severe, dark, and 
disheartening labours which now degrade man 
himself into a machine; that posterity will at 
length hear no more of suffocation in mines, 
of the deleterious toil of the swamp, or of the 
perpetual fever that wastes man away in the 


foundry, in the poisoned air of the midnight 
“It is remarkable,” said the Rev. gentle- 


factory, or in the unventilated hovels of cities ; 
that machinery will have expunged from 
human recollection the thousand bitternesses 
of that unnatural and unhallowed toil which 
shrivels the cheek of beauty, and withers the 
arm of strength; which turns youth into 
decrepitude, makes life only a longer disease, 
and almost effaces the image of God from the 
mind of man.” 





THE LATE MR. SAMUEL BEAZLEY, 
ARCHITECT AND DRAMATIST. 


Tue death of Mr. Beazley, which occurred 
on the 12th of October, will be regretted by all 
He was an extraordinary 


1786, and was in his 66th year when he died. 


On the day previously he had attended a meet-: 


ing of the Committee of Renters at Drury- 
lane Theatre, apparently in the enjoyment of 
After the meeting he 
went to his country residence, onbridge Castle, 
Kent, and on the following morning was seized 


‘with an apoplectic fit, from which he never 
more direct resources, more instant remedies, | 


recovered. He was interred in the burial- 


ground attached to the Old Church at Ber- 
To provide man with better | 


mondsey. From his childhood his tastes were 


dramatic and artistic. When only twelve years 
‘old, we are told, at school at Acton, he wrote 


a farce, and put together the theatre in which 
it was acted. Since then he has written or 


| arranged more than 100 dramatic pieces, two 
novels — The Oxonians” and “ The Rouc”— 
‘and a large number of detached articles. 
_Amongst the former may be mentioned “ Is 


and accelerated progression. I have no doubt | he Jealous” (for the introduction of the late 
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Mr. Wrench), “ Gretna Green,” “ The Board- 
ing-House,” “The Steward,” “Old Cus- 
toms,” “ Five Hours at Brighton” (the first 
of his pieces that was played), “ ‘I'he Lot- 
tery Ticket,” “My Uncle,” “ Batchelors’ 
Wives,” ‘“ Hints to Husbands,” “ Fire and 
Water,” and “The Bull’s Head,” also the 
English words for the operas of “ Robert the 
Devil,” “Queen of Cyprus,” and ‘“ Som- 
nambula.” The latter opera, by the way, 
was written mostly by the bedside of Madame 
Malibran, in the mornings, to adapt the words 
to her pronunciation. 

As an architect, also, Mr Beazley’s practice 
has been great in connection with the stage, 
having built more theatres probably than any 
other modern practitioner. Amongst them 
are the St. James’s Theatre, the Lyceum, the 
City of London, the Birmingham, and two in 
Dublin. He gave drawings also for one in 
the Brazils (similar to St. James’s), and one in 
Belgium—thirteen or fourteen in al). The 
interior of Drury-lane Theatre, the external 
colonnade there, and the Strand front of the 
Adelphi Theatre are also by him. His other 
works were numerous, and include Studley 
Castle, the seat of Sir Francis Goodricke ; a 
castle in Inverness, some additions to the 
University of Bonn, the works on the South- 
Eastern Railway, especially at London-bridge, 
the Warden’s Hotel, and the Pilot House, Dover 


(of which we gave a view some time ago), the | 


stations on the North Kent line, and the new 
town at Ashford. 

In the early part of his life, the subject of 
this notice served as a volunteer in the Penin- 
sula, where his adventures were of a very 
singular character. On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, he awoke and found himself in the 
dead-house at Lisbon, laid out for burial. ‘l'o 
facilitate the escape of the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme, he was sixty hours in the saddle, and 
crossed the Pyrenees at the head of her horses, 
with sometimes a bayonet at his breast. He 
had never visited Italy. 

In conversation, Mr. Beazley was singularly 
sparkling and amusing: his wit was both 
refined and ready. We cannot attempt to 
justify this character by examples, for such 
matters are seldom chronicled, and when they 
are, usually lose much of the point which the 
moment and the manner give them. A 
friend once took him into his wine cellar, 
and pointed out, amongst its contents, some 
brandy as having been his poor father’s. 
“Spirit of my sainted sire,” breathed Beazley. 
A new staircase at Sir Henry Meux’s (pro- 
nounced Muse), he would call Gradus ad Par- 
nassum—stairs to the muses. And when, walk- 
ing ina client’s park, the lady of the domain 
expressed ber wonder that the rooks were so 
seldom quiet, he hazarded the opinion that it 
was because they had caws for conversation. 

His amiability endeared him to all who knew 
him, and his industry must have been great, 
notwithstanding a mode of life which led many 
to regard him simply as a man of pleasure. 





ELECTION OF SURVEYOR, UNDER THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, AT KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULL. 

Ir may be in the recollection of many of 
your readers that parties were invited by ad- 
vertisement in your columns to send in their 
testimonials of qualification for the several 
officers to be appointed under the provisions 
of the Public Health Act for Hull; Saturday, 
the 18th inst. at noon, being the time limited 
for so doing, and the following Monday being 


the day appointed for the town council, as the | 
local board of health, to enter upon the elections, | 747" 


The proceedings on that occasion, so far as. 


the election of a surveyor was concerned, for | 


which I was a candidate, were thus reported to | 
me on the following day :— | 
“TI attended at the meeting: there were | 
fifty-five applicants, comprising some names of | 
note, and in consequence of the weight of 
business before the meeting they came to the | 
strange resolution of reailing only the appli- | 
cants’ letters, not their credentials ; which per- | 
haps was not so absurd as it appeared, inas- | 
much as every man had no doubt predetermined | 
for whom he should vote. The party elected | 
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is the person who has recently surveyed for formed of metal, or some thin material the 
one of the extinct local boards.” | vibration of which caused by the current of 
Now I feel confident there is not one mem- air passing on it, produced the noise com- 
ber of that body but would scout with indig-| plained of. The locomotive steam whistle is a 
nation the supposition, that were he in want of striking illustration of this effect. If the 
a clerk he would be at the cost of advertising, | chimney-pots of our correspondent are of thin 
and then, for mere form’s sake, be at the trouble | material, we should recommend that they be 
of glancing over the various applications such either carried up to the top in brickwork, or 
advertisement would bring, whilst he had all thick cement pots substituted. 
the while determined to take his neighbour’s | 
son 4, say, = a — — of that board 
would, in his individual character, commit - 
| such an act of folly by himself, or of duplicity ? PAINTERS. 
by others ; and yet, from some unaccountable OBSERVING, in your paper of the lith ult., 
cause, the same men, acting collectively, will 2" article on “ Sculpture Competition,” and 
commit the most unwarrantable and unjusti- #249, on the 24th, “Advice to ye Young 
fiable acts. Why the Hull Board of Health Student in Architecture,” I beg to hand you 
| should have advertised for a surveyor, with a 29 extract from an old work, which, I pre- 
| predetermination in favour of one party, is SUMe, 1S the same referred to by your corre- 
| most surprising (and more especially through spondent of the 11th. It speaks of the sister 
isuch a medium as THe Buriper, which 27+ painting, and 1S headed— 
from its circulation amongst professional and _, “ SERIES, No, 3, OR ; 
| scientific men, was sure to bring a host of Admonition to ye novices in ye cunning art 
|applicants), for they cannot be ignorant that | Of painting of ye portraiture, albeit, ’tis a gostly 
the law requires no such means to be em- but over English fashion, to have ye family of 
| ployed: it simply states that certain officers Y° old and ye young hung up around thy hall, 
| must be elected, without in any way prescrib- | like as,in ye good old tymes, ye goode old 
ling how they shall be found. The board, , kyings were wont to hang up ye people. 
therefore, if they wished to elect a townsman, | Imprimis.—Be ye sitter ye lady or ye gen- 
fitting or not fitting, had a perfect right to do) tleman of goodly wealth, but of low degree, 
so, without making any appeal to the public; place ye primo, divers jewels of no common 
but they had not a right, by advertisement, to S°rt in great profusion, with ye sightly tyme 
| put fifty-five professional gentlemen to the | PICce for ye lady, glittering with unheard of 
trouble of sending their testimonials to be | Precious stones.—Ye thus show much mighty 
treated with the contempt they met with; and | wealth and gain a speedy reputation for thy 
itis to be hoped that no fifty-five engineers | pains.—Of ye face, mind ye but little that be- 
'will be duped a second time by any such longs to ye customer, and thereunto let thy 
| allurements, but will first take the precaution thoughts run only to ye Apollo of Belvedere 
|to be assured that open and honourable com- | 24 ye Venus of Medeci, as ye case may be. 
petition is intended. Secondo. — Let ye perspective run as ye 
In a communication to the writer, dated | CUstomer may desire, for be it, they have a 
| 19th October, 1848, the General Board of Perspective of their own, and like as I admo- 
Health thus express themselves :—* The nished ye archetecturas (in my secondo dis~ 
Board have been made deeply sensible, from | C°UTS®) for ye faithful regard of ye brilliant 
the very fact of their existence, and by the | Coloures, so do I say to ye cunning painters, 
| extensive failures, and the worse than waste of | let ye portraits glow like unto ye setting sun, 
| public money in works of town drainage that | a ol dresses like unto ye many colored 


have been planned and carried out by engi-| ace Mak n ; 
neers and architects of even very high profes- | erzz0.— Make well apparent in ye back- 


sional standing and general ability, that the ground ye costly columns of ye mansion, with 
| qualifications requisite for layng out new! _—— pretty deer skipping in ye sun- 
_ drainage areas, for conducting works of house | light. s — ye pcre with a mighty costly 
{and land drainage, and water-supply, and the | and overwraught frame of gilded wood. Albeit 
| application of refuse as manure, are very spe- | thy work - careful in ye painstaking, thy 
i cial, and demand a particular kind of scientific | border will oly ee admired. 
| knowledge and practical ability.” Whether | Discourse ye 4th may treat of ye taste of ye 
ithe existing works at Hull bear testimony to T@¥ elling gentlemen who have seen ye goodly 
(having been planned and executed with that | sights “ ye ~~ “7 of Rome, and are 
lability for the purpose which at the present | M@de wane  SPagprien, 9 uanded and cunning 
|day is deemed essential to success, 1 know _judgers of all ye arts. E. G. P. 
|not: if they do, then by all means let credit . 
| be given where due; and I, for one, would be} RHYMING NOTES OF AN ARCHO- 
| the last to seek to supplant an efficient public | LOGICAL MEETING. 
‘officer. No! Let authorities in such cases} TyzR Architectural and Archeological Society 
| act openly and honestly, and elect, at once, to) of Liverpool made their annual excursion this 
| the new offices under the Act, their tried and | rear to Shrewsbury: last year they visited 
| faithful servants, in the full assurance that in| Chester. The following lines were written, 
|so doing they are acting with strict regard to | and are supposed to have been recited, on the 
irectitude both towards individuals and the | o¢casion of this year’s excursion :— 
community over whose affairs they preside; 
| and let them no longer impose upon the public, 
'and mock a host of expectant applicants, by 
unnecessary and uncalled-for advertisements. 
, A CANDIDATE. 





ANCIENT ADVICE TO PORTRAIT 














Again we meet! a year has fled 

Since we have met before ; 

And Time has o’er our lifeway spread 
His woof of peace and stour: 

This passing hour itself will bear 
Trace of our purpose high ; 

And kindly thought and greeting share 
With hoar antiquity. 











ROARING CHIMNEYS. 

| Caw you give me any advice in the follow- 
ling case? vad 

| My health is becoming injured from dis- 


Last year we met at Deon fair, 
The legioned city, West Chester,— 
Where the dark Dee rolls by: 

The city with the perfect wall, 
Camp of the Roman and the Gaul, 
And home of chivalry. 





'turbed rest at night, in consequence of the | 
ng of my bed-room chimney, when there | 
is even the least wind: ina gale of wind it is 
like the loudest thunder. ‘The fire draws re- 
markably well, and never smokes in any 
change of wind. My house is situated about 
a quarter of a mile from a river to the N.E., 
and the ground rises very gradually from it 
past the house, and for a mile beyond to the 
S.W. Either from the situation of the house Theve studied we the relice fair, 

or the build of the chimneys, every one on the Which time from past to present bare, 
first floor roars. A.S To teach us that our sires were men. 


*,* , ‘ is kind have come 
- Many cases of this St. Werburgh’s Abbey, now the Cathedral of Chester, 


under our notice, in all of which we have in- in which the members of the two societies met at morning 
variably found the chimney-pots to have been | prayers. 


Our orisons at matins made 

Within St. Werburgh’s * holy shade— 

Where erst our fathers’ fathers prayed ; 

The anthem, wrought with chastened feeling, 

** Through full-voiced choir and organ pealing,” 
Did round the shelt’ring arches roll, 

Dissolved the bonds of self-control, 

And stirred the inner depths of soul. 
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There studious thought and pious feeling, 

O er callous hearts blest influence stealing, 

Contrast the careless now with then ; 

Show how great minds, in faith, begun 
treat works, bequeathed from sire to son, 

The earnest deeds of earnest men ; 

Show how, as age to age succeeded, 

Those works towards excellence proceeded ; 

Though oft unfinished, striving ever 

To reach a grace and worth, that never 
Smiled on earth before ; 

And ne’er can smile on earth until 
Religion purify the will, 

As in the days of yore. 


Within that city’s ancient bound 

We, from co-workers, welcome found ; 
A vounger sister * there had grown 

To strength and usefulness, and shown 
Way for the elder sister’s route ; 
Repaying thus, with service rendered, 
For counsel and assistance tendered, 
When first appeared the thriving shoot. 


All active friends to name at length 

Would task too much the poet’s strength ; 
But special mention must be made 

Of Ayrton and of Canon Slade ; 

Of him, with kindly, thoughtful will, 

The Vicar of St. Mary’s Hill ; 

And him, the Rector of St. John, 

Whose rich and welcome mid-day treat, 
Showed that the knights of days long gone, 
In him had found a chaplain meet! 

But days of joy too briefly last,— 

The winged moments swiftly past: 

The winged birds will stay their flight, 

But time stayed not and brought on night: 
Our hasty partings soon were made, 
Solemn adieus were lightly said ; 
And, trusting we should met again, 
We straight rejoined the rolling train. 


Again we meet! the flying year 
Revolves its round, and we are here! 
Within the aldert city’s bound 

A temporary rest we’ve found. 

Again we trace the studious mind, 

And in the antique relics find 

Traces again of earnest thought, 

Which earnest deeds again have wrought. 
And to the heart of him who’s seeking, 
The voices of the dead are speaking, 

In accents solemn and inspiring, 

Urging devotion most untiring, 

To reach the goal of excellence ; 

That men o'er feeble deeds may cast 
That sacred light, which, in the past, 
Redeemed their works from all pretence, 
And gave a charm unknown to sense. 


Again we meet! a feast we’ve found, 

And healths and jokes have circled round, 
From hearts with generous feelings stored ; 
And songs and speeches have expressed 
The thonghts which rise in every breast ; 
And ail are jocund, all are gay, 

As thus we keep our holiday ; 

Save he, who to the past belongs, 

Who cracks no jokes, who sings no songs, 
A silent cuest at social board! 

The shade of him, t no longer here, 
Withdrawn from earth within the year: 
Not that our joy he’d disallow, 

Nor honest mirth with terror cow ; 

But chasten, with a solemn fear, 

The blithest hours permitted here ; 

That light with shade may mingled be, 
And tempered into harmony 

With every phase of human joy: 

And thus our pleasures strength attain, 
As golden tissues toughness gain, 

By mixture with a fit alloy. 


Our meeting's o’er! yet not in vain 
May we still hope to meet again ; 
Either within some ancient bound, 
Or faithful, with the faithful found! 





SoMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL So- 
cieTy.—The first conversazione of this society | 
was held on the 15th inst., when Mr. C. E. Giles 
read a treatise on domestic architecture. 


eee 


| The Rambler in Worcestershire ; or, Stray Notes 


on Churches and Congregations. By Joun 
_ Noaxkg, Author of “ Worcester in Olden 
| Times,” &c. Longman and Co., London ; 
| and the Author, Worcester. 1851. 
Tuts may be called vol. ii. of the author’s 
“Stray Notes,” as he published a similar 
‘voluine about three years since; but each is 
complete in itself, and separately purchasable : 
in fact, it appears that the previous volume 
went rapidly of, and is now not to be had. 
This due appreciation of the author’s labours 
seems to have induced him not only to go on, 
‘with spirit, but to expend a good deal of addi- 
‘tional labour on his present production, which 
is full of pleasant archereological gossip, 
with a temperate spice of pepper and salt on 
the oddities and other notabilities connected 
with the various churches, parishes, towns, 
and villages, of which it treats. The descrip- 
tion of ecclesiastical buildings, monuments, &c. 
is interesting, as wellas some of it curious and 
| amusing. There is occasionally a little merited 
| and wholesome sarcasm, such as the following 
| about the old church of Abberley :— 
| “The original northern entrance, an early 
| Norman doorway, is still remaining, though 
| partly blocked up, and converted into a win- 
dow; and this side of the nave is propped up, 
| externally, by buttresses erected about a cen- 
| tury anda half ago. The old Norman masons, 
| however, might have laughed to scorn the 
| anxiety of these modern builders, seeing that 
|the buttresses are now crumbling to dust, 
| while the venerable wall which they were in- 
|tended to support stands firm and unmoul- 
| dering after the storms of seven centuries.” 
| ‘The heyday of high pews has gone by; but 
we would nevertheless advise our lady readers 
|—for we have not a few, even besides those 
really learned archeologists to whom we are 
not addressing ourselves —ty consider and 
|make as widely known as possible amongst 
|“ the angelic train” the little bit of gossip, on 
| the origin of high pews, which we quote for 
their benefit, lest some new Bishop Burnet 
arise and “ restore ” them :— 


“The origin of high pews is said to have 

| been in consequence of Bishop Burnet having 
; complained that the ladies of Princess Anne’s 
‘establishment did not look at him while 
'preaching his thundering long sermons, as 
Queen Anne called them, but were looking at 
other objects. He, therefore, after much re- 
monstrance on this impropriety, prevailed on 
Queen Anne to order all the pews in St. 
| James’s chapel to be raised so high that the 
fair delinquents could see nothing but himself 
|when he was in the pulpit! ‘he princess 
laughed at the complaint; but she complied 
| when she was told that the interests of the 
church were in danger. The whim of Bishop 
| Burnet was imitated in many places which 
had not been pewed before.” 


The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads | 


aad Railways, Explained and Illustrated. 

By Dionysius Larpner, D.C.L., former'y 
| Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
| nomy in University College, London. Eighth 
| edition, revised and improved, with nume- 
/ rous Illustrations. ‘aylor, Walton, and 
| Maberly, Paternoster-row, &c, 1851. 
In the successive editions through which this 


Some discussion took place relative to the | Standard work has passed, it has undergone 
adoption of colour for exterior decoration of | SUch modifications as the progressive improve- 
domestic buildings; Mr. Batten urging that | Ment and extension of steam power rendered 
Italy, or any other climate more sunny than | Necessary. In its present form it is intended 
England, was far more advantageous for the | ‘© convey to the general reader that degree of 
display of colour than the humid climate of information respecting steam power and its 
this country: Mr. Giles, on the opposite | principal applications, which well-informed 
ground, contending that, in this cold and dul] | persons desire to possess. It is written in 
climate, colour would be highly beneficial to | language divested of mathematical and me- 
our buildings, as giving us warmth and tone Chanical technicalities, so that the details of 
when but little may exist in the atmosphere, | the machinery, and the physical principles on 
A paper was also read by Mr. Giles on the Which they depend, will be generally intel- 
inscriptions of church bells. \ligible. The second and third parts are for 
"sg Mais Goceeper eae, ——_———— | the most part new. In the third chapter of 
t Shrewsbury.—* And British alders gave the town a the second part will be found a review of the 
name.” —Leland. rng progress of Steam Navigation, from its first 
+ @ treasurer of the Liverpool society. establishment in 1812 to the present day. 


In this chapter Dr. Lardner enters into a 
detailed refutation of the oft-repeated assertion 
'that he had pronounced the Atlantic steam 
| voyage an impossibility. From these details, 
|which inelude quotations from the Times, the 
| Edinburgh Review, &c., it appears that what 
the Doctor really maintained was, that it would 
be a commercial impossibility, without govern- 
/ment aid, an assertion which, he points out, 
|has been completely justified by the upshot, 
‘the first eight steamers laid on having proved 
| disastrous losses to their owners ; the Cunard 
|line which succeeded them being aided by a 
| Government subsidy of no less than 145,0001. 
| sterling per annum; and the American being 


_also aided by the United States Government. 


| 





Miscellanea. 


Messrs. Green’s PoTrrery IN THE 
Great Exuipirrion.— Messrs. Stephen Green 
and Co. of Lambeth, haveasked us, as we have 
given the names of other manufacturers of the 
same kind of articles as their own to whom 
medals were awarded (class xxvii.), to mention 
that a medal was adjudged to them also, but 
that it came through another jury (xxv.). This 
we willingly do, because we happen to know 
|that jury xxvii. unanimously voted Messrs. 
| Green a medal for their excellent manufacture, 
| which appeared in that class, and that it was 

withdrawn simply because a medal had been 
voted in another class. Many persons have 
| received medals for matters intimately con- 
‘nected with architecture, engineering, and 
| building, whose names do not appear in the 
iclasses we published. It would be invidious 
‘to select, and the whole would occupy too 
much of our space. In the London Gazette of 
| October 17, will be found a correct list of all 
| the medal-holders, names of the jurors, and 
‘copies of the various instructions which were 
issued to them. ‘The reports of the various 
jurors are now, to a great extent, in type. 
| ‘Tue Ice Destroyer.—The ice was 
closing rapidly round us from every direc- 
tion: immediate action was imperatively 
necessary; the future success of the expe- 
dition depended in a great measure on 
{our energies. ‘lo saw was useless—a mere 
| waste of time: we had, therefore, no alterna- 
tive left but to force our way through “ necks 
of heavy ice,” by giving them the “stem ;” 
| consequently steam was ‘got up,” and at it 
| we went “full speed.” Stem on she goes: 
| the shock is terrific; every plank and timber 
‘trembles: the stubborn element bends and 
| cracks, but does not break. “Turn astern” 
|—try it again. Look out! She comes—with 
‘additional foree—stand clear—hurrah! The 
lice breaks, a piece 40 feet square is adrift— 
| hook on the grapnel—take a turn “in-board;” 
|“*turn astern.” Asfern she goes, clearing her 
|own way. ‘This manceuvre was repeated over 
| and over again, until the noble craft seemed 
no longer a piece of mechanism, but a “ thing 
| of life ;”’—some ferocious animal bounding at 
and crushing an opposing barrier. Hoary- 
_ headed experience—those who had grown grey 
in Arctic service—stood gaping with astonish- 
ment at the “ice-destroyer,” as she dashed 
‘through a floe 6 feet thick, as if it were a sheet 
of glass. Now she makes a desperate and 
‘final effort: the barrier breaks—she is through 
—she is free! and the silent shore of Melville 
| Bay echoes the astounding cheers of a hundred 
seamen as she darts with lightning speed 
towards her consort the “old Assistance,”— 
Journal of a Seaman—in Morning Herald. 
New Hypro-PNeumatic Wreer.—A 
Canada carrespondent of the Mining Journal 
describes a new description of water-wheel, 
worked by the weight of water and atmos- 
pheric pressure. The wheel is placed in an 
air-tight box, and the floats or boxes acted’ 
upon by the fall of water in the usual way, but 
at each revolution the water is discharged in @ 
stream down an air tube, causing a vacuum, 
and the pressure of the air at 15 Ibs. on the 
square inch propels the wheel, in addition to 
the falling stream. The saving is said to be 
great, but from this crude description we must 
confess we cannot clearly understand the 
| principle, 
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Tue Iron Trape.—The apprehension of a 
complete paralysation of the iron work trade 
in Newport, in consequence of the stoppage 
of the Monmouth and Glamorgan Bank, is 
dreaded, and the mischief is said to be 
already felt. The Cwn Brane iron works had 
drawn 250,0001, out of the bank; the Blaena- 
forn and other works, 150,000/. ‘The liabilities 
are said to be about three-quarters of a 
million ; the cash in hand not two thousand! 
The proprietary had branches at Abergavenny, 
Tredegar, Pontypool, Monmouth, and Chep- | 
stowe. We hear, from good authority, says 
the Cambrian, that Mr. Stephenson, as chief 
engineer of the Alexandria and Cairo Railway, 
has just concluded two contracts with our 
ironmasters—one with Sir J. Guest, Bart., for 
5,000 tons of rail, at 5/. per ton; and another 
with Alderman Thompson, for the same amount 
of rails, at 5/. 2s. 6d. per ton. Other orders 
to a large amount are rumoured to have been 
received by the other principal ironmasters of 
the district. The Cleveland iron district, 








according to Herapath, covers an area of seve- | 


ral thousand acres, lying between Guisborough 
and Stokesley, in the county of York. The 


stone contains from 30 to 40 per cent. of iron, | 


and the seam is from 12 to 20 feet thick, lying 
from 1 to 20 feet below the surface, and is esti- | 
mated to produce 40,000 tons per acre. The 
supply will, therefore, be unlimited, and can be | 
raised for a long time at a cost not exceeding | 
Gd. per ton. 50,000 tons have been already | 
smelted in Northumberland, producing 33 per 
cent., and a contract was recently made by the | 
two proprietors to supply an iron work with 

200,000 tons per annum for seven yearsat 8s. 3d. | 
per ton, delivered at Middlesborough, which | 
on a low estimate will yield a profit of 200,000/. 
It is contemplated to erect ironworks on the, 
property already secured in connection with | 
the rail, and to concentrate the latest improve- | 
ments, thus to produce iron in quantity at | 
about 8s. per ton below present rate. | 

Evectro-TELEGRAPHIC ProGrRess.—A| 
telegraphic congress lately assembled at) 
Vienna to draw up measures for facilitating 
telegraphic communications between different 
countries. It proposes to establish a union | 
between different states; to have translators 
employed, so as to transmit all despatches 
without delay; to have a uniform tariff; to, 
pay their receipts into a common fund, and to 
divide them afterwards between the states, in 
proportion to the length of their telegraphic 
lines, &c. ‘The new arrangements are, it is 
said, to come into operation on Ist January 
next; and, if France shall accede to them, it | 
will be possible to send a despatch in a very | 
few minutes from Trieste to Calais or Ostend. | 
Already, says the Atheneum, we have chro- | 
nicled the completion of the line from Ostend | 
to Trieste, a line of more than 2,000 miles, 
crossing rivers, wastes, lakes, and Alps in its | 
way, and, we believe, only twice interrupted, | 
by the Rhine, at Cologne, and by the Elbe, at 
Dresden, in the whole distance. The foreign 
journals now inform us that the system is) 
spreading rapidly in the east of Europe. By | 
the close of this year there will be three great | 
lines of telegraph in operation in the interior | 
of Hungary :—one from Pesth to Szolnok, | 
along the new railway; one from Czegold to | 
Szedegin; the third from Czongrad to Arad. | 
These wires will connect together more than | 
twenty towns of more or less manufacturing | 
importance. ‘The Turkish Government, we | 
learn, has determined to introduce the tele- | 
graph system into that country. The electric 
wire becomes every day a more absolute 
social necessity in Europe. 

AporRNMENT oF Roaps. — PorLtars.— 
The Staats Anzeiger contains a curious edict 
from the Department of Public Works, in 
Prussia, by virtue of which all the allées of 
poplars along the public roads are gradually to 
be removed, and replaced by trees of another 
kind. The reason alleged is the damage the 
poplars do to the neighbouring fields. Where 
cultivation is highandthe population numerous, 
fruit trees are to be planted along the roads; 
but in ordinary cases oak is the wood selected ; 
next, the chestnut, the plane, and the linden. 
In damp and moory places the alder and the 
ash are recommended, The conversion is to 





|course being applied to every burner. 





be made in two periods, partly to avoid throw- | 
ing on the market too great a quantity of 
poplar wood at once, and depressing the price, 
already very moderate, that species being in no 
great repute, and partly from an artistic regard 
to the appearance of the highways, or the 
Aesthetische Gesichtspunkt of the change. This 
part of the Prussian decree, says the Times 
justly, might be recommended to the special 
attention of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. If many complaints are made that 
the change will spoil the prospect (for even an 
alley of poplars has its value on a level) the 
improvement is notto be pressed. The decree 
is accompanied by a diagram, showing the 
present condition of the avenues, and how they 
will look when changed. 

BraMLey Fett Stone.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who says he 
is the proprietor of the original Bramley Fel 
quarries, complaining of our remark that of 
late years the original Bramley Fell quarry has 
been nearly exhausted, and asserting that so 
far from being exhausted it is “capable of 


supplying twenty thousand feet per month.” 


The correctness of our remark is confirmed by 
the report of the Building Stone Commis- 


/sioners in 1839, where, under the head of 


Bramley Fell (old quarry), they say, “ this 


| quarry is nearly exhausted: the stone is now 


dificult and expensive to obtain, in con- 
sequence of the great thickness of head.” 
That the author of the letter, which is dated 


| from Bramley Fall, near Leeds, may be quar- 


rying a stone called Bramley Fall stone is very 
possible; but that this is the real Bramley 


Fell so constantly specified by the late Mr. | 


Rennie and Mr. Telford, and so well known 


| for its extraordinary strength and durability, 


we have yet to learn. 

Cuear HyproGenovus Ligut.—We some 
time ago noticed a French invention whereby 
an abundance of hydrogen gas, nearly pure, 
was said to be got by decomposing steam in 
retorts charged with wood charcoal intensely 
heated, and made fit for illumination, after the 
absorption of its carbonic acid in lime, by 
merely passing it through platinum wire gauze 
over the ordinary argand burner, the platinum 
being scarcely, if at all, oxidizable, and there- 
fore said to be subject to little or no waste 
though used for some years. It is said that 
the patent for this invention is in successfui 
operation in Paris, and that gas is thus pro- 
duced at 1-16th the average cost of coal gas. 
Any ordinary gas work, it 1s said, may be easily 
made to produce it, the platinum cages of 
The 
purity and the heat thus attainable would 
render such an invention, if otherwise of prac- 
tical importance, useful for other purposes 
besides mere illumination. 
use by silverplate workers at Paris. 

Licuruovuses.—In order to give a tele- 
graphic character to our various lighthouses, 
Mr. George Wells, of the Admiralty, proposes 
to cut four or more circular apertures in all the 
present structures, just below the lantern, and 
fit the openings with glazed sashes of ground 
plate glass, painted so as to leave the initial | 
of the particular lighthouse bold and distinct. | 
The length of the letter being three times the | 
size of the light of the lantern, it is considered | 
that it would be more clearly visible, and leave 
no doubt as to what the lighthouse is, and | 
where situate. New lighthouses, it is thought, | 
should not be carried to the present altitude, | 
as the nearer the light is level to the eye the 
less probability would exist as to any mistake 
in the distance of it. 

Pirate Guass MaArsBies. — The medal, 
awarded at the International Exhibition to| 
Messrs. R. W. Swinburne and Co., of South | 
Shields, according to a local paper, is incorrectly | 
stated as for flint glass, whereas the article 
exhibited was opaque plate glass in imitation 
of marbles. A prize medal only was granted, 
although it was considered by the maker to be 
an original invention and manufacture. The 
reason adduced for not giving a council medal 
is that a similar invention has been realised in 
the Royal Plate Glass Works carried on by the 
Russian Government at St. Petersburgh. The 
article there manufactured, however, is said to 
have merely resembled a plain slate. 





It is said to be in| 


Tue Reapinc Survey.— We have re- 
ceived several letters from correspondents 
complaining, as did one which we printed last 
week, of injustice done them by the Local 
Board of Health ; and it would appear from 
these, as well as from a printed communication 
to the ratepayers of a like description signed 
“Geo. Easton, jun.,” that this board has at 
least acted unwisely, if not unfairly, towards 
the competitors, and unjustly towards the 
ratepayers. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—We mentioned last week the foundation of 
this society. We are informed that it has the 
countenance of the leading architects in 
Glasgow, of whom the following have 
spontaneously offered to present premiums 
to the successful exhibitors in the com- 
petitions of the session. For a design for a 
Presbyterian Church, not in the Gothic style : 
premium by Mr. Charles Wilson. For the 
best perspective outline hand drawing of Saint 
George’s Church, Buchanan-street: premium 
by Mr. J. T. Rochead. And for a design fora 
villa, cost not to exceed 1,000/.: premium, a 
gold medal, by Mr. James Smith. 


LiveRPoOoL ARCHITECTURAL AND AR- 
CHAOLOGICAL Sociery.—The second meet- 
ing of the present session of this society was 
held on Wednesday in last week, at the Royal 
Institution, the president, Mr. J. A. Picton, 
F.S.A., in the chair, Mr. Samuel Huggins 
read a paper on “ Fine Art Criticism.” A 
discussion took place on the various points 
embraced by the paper. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
—lIt is said that the Austrian Government has 
cetermined to have a general Industrial Ex- 

| hibition of the works of all nations at Vienna 
‘in 1853. 

A Cairo Kry.—M. de Nerval, a recent 
French traveller in Egypt, thus describes the 
key of a house which he took, during his resi- 
dence in Cairo. It was a piece of wood “like 
a baker’s tally, at one end of which five or six 
nails were driven in as ifatrandom; but there 
was no random in the matter. This strange key 
is introduced into a hole in the door: the nails 
correspond with little holes, invisible from 
without, pass through them, and raise a wooden 
bolt.” 


CorTincHAM’s Musgeum.—The sale will 
begin on Monday. We repeat the expression 
‘of our hope that some of the specimens will be 
obtained for the contemplated schools for 
workmen. They might be bought by indi- 
viduals, and lent to the committee when 
organized. 





TENDERS 


For new house at Southsea, Hants, for Mr. E. Stokes. 
| Mr. T. E. Owen, architect. Quantities furnished. 


HORA ..<.cccecrannesccscecesceceese £1,964 0 0 
THD, cenrcannteneamman ae €. & 
DI ecccnvcciiaenienntiilagien 1,952 0 0 
! Camwell ........... eubetpeniesineniieh 1,795 0 0 
Fo TAN cncccecneetevevionnatisnes 1,760 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

on, Pp.” “2... bh,” “G. BE “hh Bend ot 
Brothers” (stick to ome another and defy the world), 
«Y.” (we do not knowany circulating architeetural library), 
“HH. T, B.,” “ H. and R.” (under our mark), “ P.” (ditto) 
“F, G.” (ditto), “C.K.,” * CO. C.," “J. I,” “Ss. H.C,” 
“R.W.,” “J. DP.” “3.5. L.,” “E,W.” (we cannot 
comply), “G. and Co.,” “M. P.,” “L. L.,” “W. D.,? 
“J, P.St.A.,” “J.N. W.,” “G@. A,” “E, B.,”“ A Sur. 
veyor,” “A Groan for Reading,” ‘‘ Mr. C.” (we shall be 
glad to hear), “ Foliation Problem” (next week), “J. K.,”’ 
‘* Hungerford-bridge” (the centre span is 676 feet, the 
total length 1,342 feet. An account will be found in our 
Vol. HI. pp. 169, 209), “J. H. P.,” “E. W.T.,” “One 
who Walks,” “H. G.,” “J. P. 8.,” “ Felix,” “C. K.,” 
“G. M.,” (we have no information beyond what has ap- 
peared in our columns). 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting adrertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘¢ Rditor:” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 

** Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENNETT’S THERMOMETERS, 63, 


Cheapside,—Railways, baths, chur hes. gardens, and chy- 
mists SUPPLIED with every kind of THERMUMETER at this 
manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 50/., or may be select 
from, on Is each, in 8-inch boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit 
wee» and climate. Barometers at equally moderate 

rices.— RES NETT, Watch, Clock. and Instrument Maker to the 
yal Observatory, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, anl 


the Queen.—65, Cheapsid e. / 
IGHTNING CON ‘DUCTORS 
Patentees of the Copper nace 


R. 8. NEWALL ard CO., 

Lightnir g Conductor, beg to inform the uobility, clergy, &c., that 
they suppiy Lichtning Conductors, with the point and all staples 
complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the bell | intended to be protected. 

Ss VALE and CO.’s Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 
being coe i” y architects, engineers, and scientific men in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

References are permitted to Mr. Trimen. of the Adelphi ; Mr. 
James Mitchell. of Leicester.—Office »nd Warehouse. 130, Strand, 
London Manufactory, Gateshead-on- Tyne. Warehouse, 30, Queen- 
street, Glasgow. 








ist published. Svo., cloth. nrice 153. 


pur BU ILDER’S GUIDE and PRICE | 
WOK. v 


It treats of Feunda- Aa 


ith 164 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Brickwork, Woodwork. [ronwork,. 
&c.; 
xhibition: gives Government Prices of Materials ; and 
abounds with usefal Tables. 
Publshers, ATCHLY and CO., 106, Great Russell-street, 
Bedford-square, London. 


tion, Masonry. 
struction. Prainage, 
ti 


Fireproof Con- 








TO BUILDERS AND CAPITALISTS. 

AX Article of an immense consumption in 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 

the Crystal Pelace, and rewarded with two Prize Medal« Jury 6 
ani Jury 27), protected by natent. is offered by the patentee to as 
carried out with a party willing to supply a moderate capital or 
very advan‘azeons terms.—For particulars apply to Mr. HILL OU. 
General Agency Office, 12, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 


BUILDER'S CLERK WANTED, by a 
builder in London ; one who is well aoqeeinn’ with office 


and has a practical knowledge of building.—By letter to 
at Mr. Calder’s L ibrary, 1, Bathurst street. Hyde-park East. 


duties 


P.Q. 
\ ARBLE MASONS WANTED.—One | 
or two first-rate w ey that can be well recommended 
from their last employer will find constant emplovment by apply- 
ing to Messrs. W. and H. H ARTNE LL, Marble Works, Bristol. 
October 29, 18 851. 
TO. WORKING FOREMEN OF MASONS 


AN experienced WORKING FOREMAN 


is WANTED, in a Mason's Yard in the Midland Counties, 
who thorouchly unde 





rstands Gothic work and the general routine 


business of a yard. and making out working drawings. —Applica- 
tions, stating both terms and testimenials, to be adres 4 to 
¥. Z.. Pos:-office, Melton Mowbray. in which sound moral 


character will be indispensable. A Scotch foreman would not be 


objected to. 


y TANTED, 





immediately, 








notices all the recent improvements in | 


which has been exhibited in | 


an experienced | 
CLERK of WORKS, to superintend the construction of | 


PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN 
FNDOWMENTS POR CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSURAN 


HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square. London; 15, Bachelor’s-w wk. Dublin; and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 7&8 Vict. c. 110. 
CAPITAL 200,000/, 


CASE 
COUNVENTS, 
CE. 


This Company assures discased as well as healthy lives for sums of | 
| from Sl. to 5.0001. 


The annual income is nearly 4,000!. 
Lives declined by other offices accept 
Prospectuses, proposals, and as we 
application to the Actnary or Se 
WILL TAM HE NRY ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secre'ary 


el at equitable rates 








IFE ASSURANCE for the Wo IRKING- 


CLASSES. 


BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER "CHANGE, WELLINGTON- 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND, 
Open every Evening from Six till Fight o'clock 
Subscription for securing payments of 5/, and up t 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
certified by the Actuarv of the Company, W. Archer. Esq. :— 
Weekly Contributions for payment of 5/. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to - years, to pay (ne Penny per Week. 
35 to 45 ” * wopence ” 
» #0 55 . » Threepence * 
. Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these 
Seri >tions. 





ment will he continued throughout life. 
Suiseribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, 


vonds, 


N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of erms from 


51, to Sul can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. J 
| MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter ‘Change, Wellington-strect North, | 
Strand. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, . OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, 
YHLES CAVE, 189@., CHAIRMAN 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT. BE Depety-C HAIRMAN, 

A New Scare or Premiums « hers for the whole term of 
| life has recently heen adopted which a material reduction has 
been made at all ages below 50 » 

Foun-rirts, or 80 per cent. of the profits, are assiened to policies 
every fifth year; and may be applied to inereese the sum insures 
to an immedi: ate payment in cash; or to the rec 
| mate extinction of tuture premiums. 

Oxe-tTnirp of the premium on Insurances of 5007. and uy 
for the whole term of life. may remain as a debt upon the pol 
| to be paid off at convenience ; by whic 
| insured for the present outlay otherwise re 

Loaxs.—The Directors will lend sums of 507, and npwarda on the 
security of policies eff -cted with this Compeny for the whole term 
| of life when thev have acquired an adequate value 
| Securiry — Those who effect Insurances with this ¢ 
protected by its large subscribed capital from the risk incurred by 
memers of Mutual Societies 

Iwsurances without partic ipation in profits may he effected at 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actwary 

*.* A commission all wed to solicitors whe o intr duce business, 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 


ASSURANCE AND ANNU + SOCTETY, 
















v. 







re { for 1.0007 








Sewers and formation of Roads.—Address, E. G., Office of * The 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
Builder.” i, York-street, Covent-carden. 
CAPITAL, 509,000L, 
TO GLAZIERS. | DIRECTOR 
W: NTED,aGLAZIER: one who has had William Rnttern rth Bayley, Esq, Chairman, 
good practice in the above trade alone. He will be paid | bn Faller, Esq., Devuty-Chairnan 

per foot, and to a good workman this will he an advantaveons Lewis Burrough s, Fsq a F hah md vee, Esq. 
opportunity ~Apy ply personally. after eight o'clock in the evening, a ior Hor on hester, Esq. a wang aie 

187, Whitechapel-road. > Turnpike. j iders jor Turne 
os woconone oh tears are arnnthad ba mee C. H. Latouche, Esq. | Joshua Walker. Esq. 

TO RRICKLAVERS AND KITCHEN RANGE FIXERS. | Thirty per cent. Bi mins was adder 1e Society's Policies on the 


JANTED, a person who has been 
accustomed to FIRE-WORK. FIXING COOKING 


GRATES and HOT-WATER PIPES. Any one experienced in 
this work may Shave constant emplorment and liberal wages — 
App!y by letterfto Z. B., Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
w* ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


3, who has heen for some time in the ofc ve ofa firs’ 
rate erehi itect a similar SITUATION. Salary not ‘so much an 
object as employment. Satisfactory references can be given.— 
Apply to Mr. JOSEPH DAWES, Auctioaeer, Wednesbury. 

















TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
W 7ANTED by a YOUNG MAN, who has 
been for the Iast four years employed in a Timber 
Merchant's Office, and who can introduce a connection, a 
SITUATION as CLERK, or as agent to sell by commission. 
Satisfactory references can be given —Address, post-paid, A. B., 
No. 27, Richmond-road, Islington.1 


TO BUILDERS, THE TRADES. AND OTHERS. 





TANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 


permanent or temporarv. Has been in some extensive 


firms, and from a knowledge of all materials and prices. can show | 
the charge upon each trade, and total cost of completed, or week'y | 


on progressing works. Would undertake the management of a 
material wharf, &c.—Address G, J., No. 42, York-road, Lambeth. 





TO PLUMBERS. 


YOUNG MAN wishes for an Engagement | 


as an IMPROVER, at’a moderate salary.—Address A. T., 


Miss Pitz's, 13, Lamb’s Couduit-street. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BU ILDERS, & he 
YOUNG MAN is in want of an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK; has been brought up in the 
office of a thorough practical architect ; is fully competent to make 
out drawings, to take out quantities, measure. &.. and undertake 
all the duties required in either of the above offices—Address, 
stating salary wiven, OMEGA, Post-office, Woreester, 


MIDDLE-AC AGED PR: ACT ICAL M AN 

ofters himself on moderate terms as ESTIMATING and 
MEASUKING BUILDER’S CLERK, or te combine as well any 
other office or out-door duties.—Address A. B. C. .at Mr. Smith’s, 
No. 5 59, Totter nharm- court- road, 














Si TO ARCHITECTS. 

SUPERIOR 
DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER is in want ofa SITUA- 
TION : he thoroughly understands makinz Perspe sctives, W forkine 
Drawings, and Details, and has a perfect knowledge of Gothic — 
Address, F. C., 12, Amwell-street, Per.tonville, a 


TO | ARCHITECTS, SU RVEYORS, Re, 
GENTLEMAN, who is a first-rate 


dranghtsman. mapper, and ornamental write 
of an ENGAGEMENT in an office. Having had k + te Sostcons 
in ievelling. surveying, and engineering works he thinks his ser 
vices would be found useful —Address, C. E. T., 7, Great Coram- 
street, . Russell-square. = 








HE Advertiser offers his services to Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, and Builders for a very emall salary 
where he would have an opportunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the profession. renoes given to Architects and 
Builders by whom he has been engaged.—Address, E. Ez. 


J of 
“ The Builder,” York-street, Cov ent-garden. ee 


and EXPEDITIOUS. 






uation will be in Janaary, 1852 
and on security of Life Interests 


profit scale in 145 
Loans are granted on mortzag 
and Keversious. 


he next 

















INDIA BRANCH, 

The Society has extensive Indion business, and grants Poli ies of 
Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endewments alentta, 
Mairas, and Bombay, to members of the ¢ ivil and M ‘litary Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with fall particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
diaas of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ELIC: AN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on 

Lives and Survivorshipa Offices, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 
57, Charing-cross, W estininster 


DIRECTORS, 
Matthias Attwood. Esq. K rkman D. Hod 


son, Es 





Rot ert Gurney Barclay, Fs. 
William Cotton, Esq, F.R.S, ent 
ame Der! 8s. Faq 1 J. 





upden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
thew Whiting, Esq. 


Richard Fuller, Es 
Jas. A. Gordon, M. D., F.R.S 





‘AUDITORS, 

hart, Fs Jolin Davis, Esq. 
J he Haceard, D.C. 

»N 


B 
—FOUR-FIFTHS of th 


ianuel Good! 





NOTICE. e Net Profits realised by the 


Company from Insurauces effected upon a the Participating Seale of | 
of the Policies, 


Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions 
every Seven Years, commencing fron th 1e 3rd of July, 1840, 

The following timen of the Bonuses de clare dat the first 
septennial investir: Ati on upto the 2nd July, 1847 


Is A SPE 





Age Sum | Prewires Parp Bonns Per centage 
when | Assured.|~———-——_ added. |_ on Pre- 
Assured. | Number.| Amount. jmiums paid. 

£. r gee € 4. s. 4 £. 8. 
15 3,000 & 1 315 9 0 184168 8 52 6 
25 5.000 7 775 16 8 347 4 4416 
35 2.500 | 6 431 17 6 18318 0 $2 11 
45 2.000 6 | 44 006 172 6 7 37 3 10 





Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 











_whole | term of £ Vite €:— 
an | Without | With - Without | With 
Age , Profits. g Profits. Age. Protits. Profits. 
léasd | £8 a | Sea! hae 
15 i lll 0 i 115 0 } 40 2 « 
9 | 11330 | 119 3 | & 
w 240 21 4 | & 





“ROBERT TU ( KER, 


Secretary. 


UARANTEE of RENTS.—TO LAND. 


LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTEES, and 
OTHERS.—Owners of Property can hove their Kents and Incomes 
euaranteed to them on a day certain, whether the same shall then 
have been collected or not ; or acertain income from property 
a fixed period, whether wholly ocet ipied or not. 

Kents collected without guarantee, the amount 
immediately it is coliected 

Owners of property travelling or residing abroad, 
country, can have the amount of their rents remitted to them, or 
raid to their bankers, or other direction ; thus enshling them to 
draw upon their accounts without fear of di-appointment. 

Particulars and forms of proposal to he obtained at the Office of 
THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 3, Chariotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, London 

Rates of commission are moderate. 

No charge made for policies or preliminary expenses of any kind. 

PREDERICK TWYNAM, Resident Director, 





or 
being paid over 


or in the 


OF DEATH ; 
AND | 


| 
} 


information furnished on 


| 
502. pavahble 


| Charter 


weekly sub- 


| 
The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
crows older. buc the same weekly amount paid at the commence- | 


so asto | 
secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 


JOHN | 





luction aud ulti: } 
, | dwellings of the industrial classes, for which purpose eligible sites 

yrards, 

h means 15%%. may be | 

| heen previously 


| poses —Offices, 35. Eastcheap, City 


| Set, 1s. 8d. per yard ; 


| and Plambers’ Work equally 


| temporaryAwnings on sale or hire. Orders 





| PR, 


IRKBECK PERMANENT BUILDING 


SOCIETY. — Offices--London Mechanics’ Institution, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Shares, 50. Entrance-fee,2s. 6d. Subscription, 6s. 6d. monthly. 


WILLIAM LLOYD BIRKBECK, Esq. P.L.MLL 


PRESIDENTS. 
Lord DUDLEY COUTTS STUART. M.P. 
The Right Hon. C. P. VILLLERS, MP. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Charles Hindley, Esq.. M.P. 
Valentine Ralgm. Esq., V.P.L.MLI. 
TRUSTEES. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
Jobe Thomas Sharp, _ 
ONSULTING ACTUARY 
Arthur Scratchley, Es4., M. A., F.RAS. 
second Tuesday in every month, 
Monday and Saturday 
‘or receiving Deposits of is 


nbecription Meetings the s 
EPO-IT BRANCH, — Open ever: 
E cocles from Seven till Nine o'clock, 


| and upwards, upon which 51, per cent. ‘interest will be given. 
| 


Pre tuses forwarded on application to 
piscina i “PR NCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 





> x , 
HE METROPOLI1 AN BUILDINGS 
PURCHASE COMPANY, for the erection of Fire-proof 
lings for the Industrial Classes ; and Kedemption of the 
inal Cost by the Kental ; intended to be incorporated by Royal 
Capital. 25,0002, in shares of Sl, each, with power to ex- 
tend to 250,000, Pr. visionally registered, 
DIRECTORS, 
Capt. Arthur Davies, R.N., Prospect-terrace. Highgate. 
Dan!. B. Haddon, Esq, © ‘astle-street, Finsbury. 
by illiam Huxtable, Esq., Mare-street. Hackaey. 
John Jackson, Faq. 45, "Relgrave- “square, 
Fre leric x H. Janson, Esq., 4, Basinghall-street, 
Clapte 
Ww iUiem Prince, Eaq.. 30, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park. 
(With power to add to their number } 

Sorrcrror.— Walter Prideanx, Esq., Goldsmiths’-hall. 
Bawxxens.—Messrs, Williams, Deacon. and Co, , Birchin-lane. 
Offices,—36, Basing tall street. 

The objects of this Company are to aid the industrial classes,— 
First, by erecting for them fire-proof houses, we ll lighted. 





and Upper 


sub- 


| stantial y built, and thoroughly drained, in localities where such 


erections will serve both as examples to future builders and also 
1s centres for the collection of a popalation calculated to exercise 
beneficial effects, morally and physically, on the surrounding 


| districts. 


Secondly, By allowing the repayment of the cost of such dwell- 
ings to be spread over a given number of years, at an annual sum 
not exceeding the rental usually paid for the mere occupancy of 
hous es, similar in size, but not equal in safety, soundness, and 

onven‘ence to those built by this company. 

The primary object of the company is the improvement of the 


have been secured, but they are ready to receive applications for 
houses of a superior description. 

No capital will be ealled up unless fall employment for it hag 
provided; and, as the company’s securities will 
inerease in value every year, perfect safety will characterise its 
operations. "From the peculiar facilities possessed by the company, 


: ia ‘libe ral dividend will be returned on the capital invested, in no 
ympany are 


case less than five per cent 
Application for shares, aid in erecting houses, &c., to be made at 
the temporary oflices, 36, ———— street, where prospectuses and 
every information may & obtaine 
VILLI AM COOTE, Managing Director. 





TO PAINTERS AND APPRENTICES < 
b fap dcm MEN and APPRENTICES 
employed as Painters, who wish to receive LESSONS in 
RITING or GRAINING, may do so on very moderate terms 


| an ply, by letter, prepaid, to W. K., at the Oifice of “The Builder,” 
| 


rk-street, Covent-Garden. 


DEC ORATIVE PAINLPING— 


FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 





Mr 
| Manich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all ether 


manners of Painting ; whose works may be -cen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has considerally increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public bui:dings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 





any of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern Styles —Apply to 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
T al oO . 
JOHN SIMMONS, Builders’ 


Mr Accountant, Arbitrator, and Estate Agent ‘may be consulted 
by parties in embarrassedjcircumstances with a view to effect honour- 
ab le and speedy arrangements with creditors by composition, or 
where an appl ‘ation is unavoidable, by virtue of the Bankruptcy, 
_ olvent, angement Acts, to avoid imprisonmen’. Bank- 
ruptey rey general balance-sheeta prepared: Partnerships nego- 
ciated ; Dissolutions arranged ; Mortgages effected on freehold or 
leasehold property ; and cash Advances procured for bailding pur- 








OUSE BUILDING and REPAIRS.— 


Brickwork in sound stocks, 9!.a rod; Lath, Plaster, and 
Compo in Roman Cement, 1. 94 per yard, 
in Portland, 28; Sashes made and glazed, 9d per foot; Shop 
Fronts with best plate g! ass, ™ 6d, per foot. Painters, Decorators, 
low, Estimates given gratis in Town 
or Conatry. —JOHN HAWKE, Builder, 3, Bride lane, and 120, 
Salisb ury-square, Fle t-street. 


TYYARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and 

er post receive the most 

nrompt attention —WILLIAM PIGG( TT. 115, Fore Street, City, 

Manufacturer. by Appointment to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 











REAT EXHIBITION, 
Mass 7, No. 186, 
GREEN'S REGISTERED WINDGUARD. 


The most perfect cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
caused by the wind. 


Price, according to size, from 6s. to 9s. 64, 
Apply at 3, Vittoria-place, Duke’s-road, Euston- 
square, London. 

N.B. A month’s trial allowed ; if not successful, 
money returned ! ! 


» r ~ As Py 
MEDAL IRON SHUTTER. 
3UNNETT AND CO., ENGINEERS, 
ORIGINAL ParEnYeas OF REVOLVING eed SHUTTERS, 
“ Respectfully recommend t 
NEW PATENT CU avn INFAR REV OLY ING [RON 


HUTTER 
For which the PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
has been awarded 

This Shutter is far superior in STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
and APPEARANCE to the CONVEX or any other Revolving 
Iron Shutter. The adoption of the terms of nnett and 
alvertisements, and the imitation of their various works, without 
regard to quality, has given rise to many complaints, and tended in 
some degree to bring such works into disrepute ; many persons not 
being aware that there are other makers. 1 

Bunnett and Co have therefore made such improvements anc 
additions to their extensive plant of machinery as will enable them 
sucessfully to compete with the lowest prices of other ——, 
without impairing the well-known quality of their own works, an 
they earnestly solicit a comparison of their New Patent Revo aving 
Iron Shutters with any others, which will at once prove them to : 
the best and very much the cheapest in the end, and a saving 0! 








| great and constant annoyance by their not getting ont < “4 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Ornamental Metallic Sash Bars, 
Stall Board Ly Re. for Shop Fronts, =. he, &e. 
Office—26, LOMBARD-STREET, LO NDON. 

Works DEPTFORD, KENT. 
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